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The Shadow of War 


HE immediate result of Hitler’s determination to 

reinstate Germany as a military power on the Con- 
tinent is a speeding up of the armament race in Europe. 
France has obtained a bonus for re-enlistments, Great 
Britain has applied for funds to increase her forces in 
the air and at sea, and all over the continent of Europe 
nations, large and small, begin to think once more in 
terms of engines of death and destruction. The natural 
outcome of all this activity is war. 

No nation begins to raise armies and build navies with 
the expressed purpose of engaging in war. Were that 
purpose clearly expressed, the people would bar its ac- 
complishment. But euphemisms and excuses are always 
at hand, and it would seem that the people never learn 
their hollowness. For many years in the past, larger 
armaments were sanctioned as protective devices against 
lawless and avaricious neighbors. The result was the most 
terrible war the world has ever known. In less than two 
decades after that war, still larger armaments are sanc- 
tioned on the ground that only by a display of force can 
the peace of the world be maintained. 

The plea is wholly without worth. This military activity 
all over the world can mean but one thing, and that dread- 
ful thing is war. History must repeat itself, and philos- 
ophy will not be denied. Given the same set of causes, 
compounded of greed and hatred, the same results will 
inevitably be reached. Circumstances do not make war; 
war is made by men who plot and scheme to bring into 
existence factors of discontent and unrest. 

This Review was one of those who in this country and 
abroad viewed with dismay the unfortunate treaty of 
Versailles. Offered to the world as a bond of interna- 
tional unity after the war to end all wars, this document 
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actually fomented hatreds which sooner or later must 
issue in rebellion and war. Too much thought was given 
by the makers of that document to considerations of ex- 
pediency, and much too little to the eternal principles of 
justice and charity. By a violent wresting of the facts 
of history, as far as they were known at the time, one 
nation was singled out as the sole cause of the war which 
had deluged Europe with blood. That nation was put in 
the dock, tried, and sentenced. The punishment imposed 
was such that only a nation of slaves or cravens would 
have borne it without revolt. Even had Germany actually 
been guilty of the crimes alleged against her, common 
sense, not to speak of charity, would have mitigated the 
sentence passed against her by Versailles. 

The signing of the treaty was followed by a combina- 
tion of international “ understandings” which if they did 
not actually isolate Germany, and throw open her roads 
to any invader, allowed the people of that unhappy coun- 
try to believe that all the world was arrayed against them. 
The ink on the treaty was not dry before violations began 
in Germany. These have continued without interruption 
since that time, although it must be said to the credit of 
a few of the rulers of Germany before Hitler, that an 
earnest attempt at compliance with the treaty was made. 
Today France feels that her militarism has been justified, 
or, rather, in the latest move by Hitler she sees confirma- 
tion of her claim that militarism was forced upon her 
by a sullen, dishonest, and revengeful neighbor. France 
is further persuaded that her alliances with Czechoslov- 
akia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, were made none too soon, 
and she congratulates herself on the good terms which 
she at last made with Italy and Great Britain. 

But in the eyes of Germany, these moves simply create 
a ring which throttles her chances to live. Hitler may 
protest that his militarism is only an assertion of legiti- 
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mate German nationalism, and that it is intended merely 
as a warning that, if the peace of Europe is disturbed by 
any nation, she will be able to defend herself. Let all 
credit be given to his protests; even then a huge margin 
of peril to world peace remains. It may be that Hitler’s 
refusal to meet Sir John Simon some weeks ago, and 
his sudden determination to re-arm Germany, without 
reference to terms that might have been offered by Great 
Britain acting in conjunction with France, will prove to 
be a Pyrrhic diplomatic victory. Hitler thus took the 
offensive, escaping the hard terms which he feared would 
be offered by France and Great Britain. It remains to be 
seen whether the road which Germany has now taken 
will not issue in terms that are far more difficult. 

It is still possible to avert war, and in our judgment, 
the nations of Europe want no war at the present mo- 
ment. But, given the factors now at work in Europe and 
in the Far East, war cannot be long averted. As the 
Osservatore Romano observes in its issue of March 20, 
a sense of responsibility should make civilization mindful 
of the exhortations to peace so often uttered by our Holy 
Father, Pius XI. He alone among the rulers in high 
place has without ceasing pleaded the prayer of all peoples 
throughout the world for peace. 

No nation can win the next war, nor can any combina- 
tion of nations, but all must lose, and all must count their 
losses in terms of dreadful sufferings by the people. May 
Our Father in Heaven incline all hearts to peace, and 
turn the minds of the governors of this world to peace, 
so that all may live in the peace of Christ, in Christ’s 
Kingdom of peace. 


Curbing the Criminal 


ISCUSSION of the usefulness of the parole system 

continues to find place in the meetings of the social 
minded, and is reflected in the pages of our magazines. 
Light would be thrown upon the various questions which 
arise, if the debaters were careful to distinguish between 
parole as it might be, and parole as we generally find it 
in this country. For the theory of parole much can be 
said. Much can also be said for parole in practice, but 
not in its favor. 

The case of Dillinger has shown that many parole 
boards are thoroughly incompetent. A very few may be 
corrupt, but nearly all are cursed by the patronage of 
politicians. It has also shown a wide variation of custom 
among judges in imposing sentences for crime. A reform 
of the parole system necessitates a preliminary reform 
of many of the agencies engaged in detecting and pun- 
ishing the criminal. 

The worst enemy of the parole system is political in- 
fluence improperly used. The work of a parole board is 
largely judicial, but it is more than judicial, since the 
board can properly take cognizance of factors which the 
law does not permit the courts to recognize. In a greater 
degree than the courts it can temper justice by mercy, but 
unless every case brought before it is carefully studied, it 
may destroy justice. If a board’s judgments are biased, 
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or based upon false statements which keener examination 
would have detected, parole simply means that one more 
dangerous criminal has been set free to prey upon prop- 
erty or life. But a board whose members have been ap- 
pointed by politicians for political reasons is not likely to 
function intelligently. 

Like the juvenile court, probation for first offenders, 
and other social devices, the parole system has never been 
given a fair trial in this country. It is more noted for the 
number of hardened criminals which it has released from 
prison than for the number of criminals it has curbed or 
reformed, simply because it has too often been treated as 
nothing more than a method by which the political boss 
is able to obtain work for his friends. That treatment 
would kill the most useful of social devices. 


Social Security Legislation 


ITH the general purposes of the social-security bill 

introduced this year in the Senate by Senator Wag- 
ner, of New York, all who know the dreadful sufferings 
of the poor will heartily sympathize. This bill incorporates 
the three objectives mentioned by the President in his 
messages to Congress on January 4 and January 17; 
security for all in the gaining of a livelihood, security 
against the major hazards of life, and the security of every 
man in a decent home. In his second message the Presi- 
dent asked Congress for legislation to provide for a com- 
plete program of social security, including insurance 
against unemployment, old-age pensions, and grants for 
mothers, children, and the socially handicapped. 

With all these purposes we sympathize. At the same 
time, it is necessary to ask by what right Congress under- 
takes to support them, for recent rulings of the Supreme 
Court have shown clearly that Congress must respect the 
limits prescribed by the Constitution. There is no doubt 
that it is within the legitimate power of the several States 
to provide these types of social insurance, but it is by 
no means clear that the Constitution of the United States 
authorizes Congress to establish homes for orphans, or 
hospitals for crippled children. The measure of the au- 
thority of Congress is not found in the nature of the 
benefit sought, but solely in the grant of power con- 
tained explicity or by necessary implication in the Con- 
stitution. We do not look to the Constitution to discover 
what Congress may not do, but to discover what positive 
rights and duties have been allotted it by the Constitution. 
To hold that the Federal Government may do whatever 
the Constitution does not positively forbid, is to destroy 
the constitutional notion of a government of limited and 
enumerated powers. 

Two years ago, on the plea of emergency, Congress 
made a number of provisions which the Supreme Court 
and inferior Federal courts have since declared null and 
void. It will not do to base this plan of Federal social 
insurance on a similarly insecure foundation. The first 
step is to ascertain what powers in this respect have been 
conferred upon Congress by the Constitution. 

But waiving the question of constitutionality, there is 
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danger of placing too high a value upon this social in- 
surance. Our ideal should not be a world in which pau- 
perized old people can be helped by a government to end 
their days with a roof over their heads and enough to 
eat, but a world in which help of this kind would not be 
needed. As this Review has noted on various occasions, 
it is better to enable men to provide against rainy days 
and the time when they can no longer work, by paying to 
all a living and a saving wage; and better still, to enable 
them to gain through profit sharing and other devices a 
larger portion of the results of their labor. 

Social insurance is not in itself an ideal. Like medicine, 
it implies debility, an evil to be destroyed. Some degree 
of social insurance will, in all probability, be always nec- 
essary. But our chief effort should be the ideal state in 
which it is not necessary. 


Is Section 7a Dead? 


HE industrialists were true to their philosophy when 

they singled out Section 7a of the Recovery Act as 
the enemy. The purpose of this section is to protect the 
right of workers to form free unions and to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their choice. Con- 
flict was inevitable, since capitalism in this country has 
long entrenched itself back of the immoral principle that 
a man is free to do as he likes with his own property. 
Labor won something in the battle that has raged over 
this section, but capitalism has won more. 

Labor’s defeat must be attributed in very large part to 
the fact that the Government itself never seemed to under- 
stand the purpose of Section 7a. In the last eighteen 
months labor has enjoyed a rare opportunity of present. 
ing its case to the public, and that is a great gain. It has 
won the support of thousands who until recently had 
seen no connection between unions, collective bargaining, 
and industrial peace. These now understand that labor 
unions are not nests of Communism or Socialism, and 
that collective bargaining is not extortion practised upon 
innocent employers. This understanding is crystallizing 
into a realization that without collective bargaining, sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the law, a stable industrial peace 
can never be attained. 

All this is gain, but, unfortunately, labor never won the 
support of the Government. From the outset, the Admin- 
istration wavered, and its course soon became so devious 
that labor did not know where it stood. The industrialists 
not unnaturally capitalized this uncertainty, and soon be- 
gan to announce that nothing in the section obliged them 
to deal with union representatives for collective bargain- 
ing. Unfortunately, a number of rulings, beginning with 
the President’s executive order issued during the strike 
of the automobile workers, supported the contention of 
the industrialists. As a result, the dishonest hypocritical 
“company union” has grown tremendously in numbers 
and strength—and that during the very period in which 
labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively was sup- 
posed to be protected by Federal statute. 

To remedy this anomalous condition, Senator Wagner 
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introduced his bill “to clarify the purposes of Section 
7a”’ in the early part of 1934. This would have brought 
the section back to its original purpose, but lacking the 
Administration’s support, it was foredoomed to failure. 
In the hearings now in progress John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, has laid the blame 
for the failure of Section 7a squarely at the door of 
Donald Richberg, executive assistant to the President. 
Mr. Richberg, he asserts, has deceived the President, and 
“has sold labor down the river.” Mr. Richberg’s dis- 
claimer is not convincing. 

Wherever the blame may lie, at present Section 7a is 
dead. Another section will arise from its ashes, should 
Congress enact the Wagner bill on which the Senate is 
now conducting public hearings. This bill outlaws the 
company union, and for that reason it is bitterly opposed 
by the industrialists. lt further enrages the more recal- 
citrant among employers by prescribing the principle of 
majority representation in industrial disputes. In short, 
the bill proposes a square deal for labor. 

Will it share the fate of the bill introduced by Senator 
Wagner last year? If it does, then the high hopes enter- 
tained by labor are at an end, as far as Congress is con- 
cerned. Labor will then be compelled to fight for its 
rights by a series of strikes. According to a statement 
made by President Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, testifying before the Senate Committee on 
March 20, “if the workers must strike, the Federation 
will back them to the limit.’”” Unscrupulous and ruthless 
employers, exploiting wage earners under cover of law, 
have left the laboring class no alternative. 


The Use of Creatures 


’ 


N his famous “ Spiritual Exercises,” after establishing 

the principle “‘ Man was created to praise, reverence, 
and serve God our Lord, and by this means to save his 
soul,’”” St. Ignatius proceeds to lay down what has fitly 
been called a rule for “the use of creatures.” All things 
on the face of the earth, he writes, were created for man’s 
sake, and in order to aid him in the attainment of the 
end for which he was created. “ Whence it follows,” the 
Saint concludes, “that man must make use of them in 
so far as they help him to attain his end, and in the same 
way he ought to withdraw himself from them in so far as 
they hinder him from it.” 

Had this rule been generally followed by a majority 
of men who style themselves Christians, the world would 
not have fallen into the misery in which it now finds 
itself. Greed and avarice, an overgreat love for the things 
of this world, and a determination to let no obstacle stand 
in the way of heaping up riches, must be numbered among 
the causes, as Pope Pius XI has told us, of this world- 
wide depression. What is described as “ individualism ” 
in the economic and industrial world is usually nothing 
but a disguised form of greed; the individual must heap 
up possessions, without reference to the common good, 
and when secured, use them as he sees fit. Under a 
laissez-faire system, which is another name for individ- 
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ualism, a few men have amassed great fortunes, but at 
the expense of their needy brethren, and these fortunes 
they have used all too often for selfish purposes. To them 
riches became not a means to aid them in the perfecting of 
their nature, but wholly an end to be enjoyed in itself. 
They have not controlled their riches, but their riches have 
controlled them. 

“The chief and most excellent rule for the right use 
of goods,” writes Leo XIII, “rests on the principle that 
it is one thing to have a right to the possession of money, 
and another thing to have the right to use money as one 
pleases.” As St. Thomas teaches, we ought not to con- 
sider outward possessions as strictly and absolutely our 
own, “ but as common to all, so as to share them without 
difficulty when others are in need.” Or, in the words 
of the fifteenth-century author of “ Dives et Pauper”’: 
“ All that the rich man hath, passing his honest living 
after the degree of his dispensation, it is other men’s, 
not his, and he shall give hard reckoning thereof at the 
day of doom.” That teaching is not Socialism, but gen- 
uine Catholicism. 
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Note and Comment 











American Labor and 
Mexican Persecution 


UT of the past on February 1 came the voice of the 

old Mexican Federation of Labor (the CROM) 
with a letter to the American Federation of Labor ask- 
ing for its support against an inquiry into affairs in 
Mexico. Days passed without an answer from the United 
States, and finally on February 11, Congressman Clare 
Gerald Fenerty, of Pennsylvania, wrote Mr. Green, of 
the A. F. of L., asking him what attitude the Federation 
was taking on the Mexican question. In reply, Mr. Green 
sent a letter he had written on March 2 to Martin Torres, 
General Secretary of the CROM, in which he read that 
gentleman a round lesson on religious and political lib- 
erty. It is well known, of course, that the CROM has 
always been faithless to the principles of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to which it belongs. Mr. Green 
quoted two speeches he had made to that Federation, and 
ended by telling Mr. Torres, in the name of both the Pan- 
American and the American Federations, that he ex- 
pected that “these cardinal, fundamental principles of 
human rights which I have enunciated will be defended 
and preserved by the masses of people within the Re- 
public of Mexico.” This marks a long step from the old 
position of the A. F. of L., which refused once to lift a 
finger to help their oppressed Mexican brethren. It shows 
that Mr. Green has since learned the truth, that Mexican 
labor is chained to the chariot of the millionaire politicians 
and generals who have simply stepped into the places of 
the old exploiters against whom they once made a revo- 
lution. Thanks are due to Congressman Fenerty for bring- 
ing all this to the light, and for having cooperated in put- 
ting organized labor on record at last on the side of 
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liberty in Mexico. As a matter of fact, however, the 
CROM is “ nearly extinct,” as S. L. A. Marshall remarks 
in a series written for the N. A. N. A. syndicate, and its 
place has been taken by the radical General Confedera- 
tion of Workers and Peasants, under Lombardo Tole- 
dano, who are largely responsible for pushing the Gov- 
ernment into anti-religious activity. 


Higher Criticism 
And World Politics 

HEN the higher critics in Germany, Wellhausen, 

Pfleiderer, Weizsacker and their fellows, com- 
menced their assaults upon the historical credibility of 
the Sacred Scriptures, the world would have scoffed at 
anyone who would attribute to their work any political 
significance. Germany’s pride and boast was her su- 
premacy in pure scientific scholarship. Today, however, 
things can be looked at in a different light. With the 
destruction of the Biblical text came the destruction of 
the Bible itself as a basis for religion, morality, and pa- 
triotism. When this last bulwark had been removed, there 
was no protection left against the apostles of the new 
paganism that has developed into the so-called German 
Christianity. Hundreds of Protestant clergymen exiled 
or in prison, or threatened with immediate arrest unless 
they conform themselves to that strange gospel which 
repudiates as unworthy of a German’s respect the whole 
record of God’s dealings with man in history, such a 
spectacle throws today a searchlight deep into the religious 
history of the past fifty years. It has impelled the Rev. 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council, to declare in a recent address before 
the New York Methodist Ministers Association that the 
present religious upheaval in the Reich is the “ natural 
result” of the rationalistic tendency of the “higher 
criticism.” Dr, Long fears that a similar upheaval might 
occur here for the same reason. His fears are far from 
idle. War hysteria is not all manufactured in munitions 
factories and newspaper offices. Some of it is brewed in 
the studies of those scholars whose sole aim is to tear down 
the traditions upon which is built the unity of Christen- 
dom. Rationalism cannot play fast and loose with the 
Scriptures and hope to leave the foundations of society in 


peace. 


Fraternizing With 


Mexico 

HE question whether or not decent Americans, of 

any creed or description, can fraternize with the 
present regime in Mexico has been squarely put by the 
Very Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, a Premonstratensian Father 
and president of St. Norbert College, West De Pere, 
Wis. Father Keefe, as president of De Pere Rotary, 
addressed on February 22 of this year a letter to Chesley 
R. Perry, secretary of International Rotary, protesting 
against the proposed convention of Rotary in Mexico City 
next June. “ No Rotarian official,” wrote Father Keefe, 
can pretend to be ignorant of the anti-religious course 
which official Mexico pursues. Rotary “ by one splendid 
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gesture’ could “reassure the thinking world that this 
traffic shall not continue with an enemy of moral free- 
dom.” Mr. Perry replied, politely but briefly, that hold- 
ing a convention would not be “ interpreted as either ap- 
proval or disapproval of the policies of the Government 
of the country or of any political party in it.” To this 
Father Keefe, writing again on March 11, pointed out, 
that “ holding a convention has always been taken as a 
tribute to the convention’s host.” Moreover, should any 
Rotarian feel himself bound to keep silence before an 
openly persecutory regime? ‘“ Many Rotarians are be- 
ginning to feel,” concluded Father Keefe, “that they 
have misunderstood the ideals of Rotary, or that official 
Rotary is sacrificing its own ideals.” Since that is so, they 
do not feel they can continue their membership. Conse- 
quently Father Keefe, with sincere regrets for the fellow- 
ship he should miss, tendered his resignation from office 
and membership. When Rotary is unable to retain the 
membership of a scholar, a gentleman, and a patriot of the 
type of President Keefe, it is high time that it should 
re-examine its principles and its record. 


Of Fright 

HERE is every evidence that Mexico is getting 

scared. The proof lies in the sudden outcropping of 
propaganda that is flooding the country. Every school in 
the country, by the kindness of Mr. Farley’s Post Office, 
is receiving franked mail from Mexico City itself setting 
forth how noble and disinterested is the Cardenas-Calles 
junta. Even the railroads are carrying free advertisements 
for Mexico, urging travelers to go touring in that beauti- 
ful country. Now comes the news that Amelia Earhart, 
ace woman flier, is going to Mexico on a “ good-will” 
tour. In view of the fact that Miss Earhart flew from 
Hawaii as a stunt for the sugar people, as revealed by 
the Nation, the news about her flight to Mexico is credible. 
“ Bob” Davis went to Mexico, and is now writing bread- 
and-butter pieces about it. Wallace Irwin is down there, 
giving out sugary flattery in advance. The propaganda 
season is in full swing. Will it save the Calles crew? 


Stational 
Masses 


F you have adopted the commendable Lenten practice 

of attending daily Mass, you will find it profitable and 
interesting to put in a bit of study on the subject of the 
Stational Mass. Father Ellard’s fascinating book, “ Chris- 
tian Life and Worship,” will tell you how in Rome in the 
early Christian times each great feast was celebrated by 
having the Pope sing a Mass in some particular church 
designated beforehand to which all the people of the city 
came. Perhaps you have already noticed that on each 
day of Lent there is a brief sentence in your missal nam- 
ing the station for the Mass of that day. But have you 
noticed how often the text of the Mass is influenced by 
the appointed station? Thus, on the first Monday of Lent 
the Station for the Mass was the Church of St. Peter in 
Chains. Both the Introit and Last Oration of that Mass 
asked God to deliver us from the chains of sin, and the 
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Gospel quoted the text, “ When I was in prison, you 
visited me.” Qn Saturday of the present week the Sta- 
tion is the Church of St. Susanna. The Epistle of this 
Mass—it is very long—recounts the famous story of that 
virtuous Old Testament heroine and of how Daniel con- 
founded her accusers. Then the Gospel parallels or echoes 
that story with the account of the woman taken in 
adultery and tells how Christ, like a new Daniel, em- 
barrasses her critics and would-be executioners. Last 
Thursday’s Mass, too, ought to be of particular interest. 
The feast day of Ss. Cosmas and Damian does not occur 
in the Church calendar until September 27. But on 
Thursday the designated Station Mass was their church 
in Rome. That is why the Collect, the Secret, and the 
Postcommunion make specific reference to the two mar- 
tyrs who are the patrons of medicine and of all physicians. 


Marching 
Follies 

UTOMOBILE hazards mounted during the week. 

...A judge in Kentucky fined himself for running 
past a red traffic light. . . . The risk of typhoid incurred 
by automobilists was shown in Connecticut when a ma- 
chine skidded into a polluted stream. The driver swal- 
lowed germs, got typhoid fever. . .. Some extraordinary 
delays were reported. The Ward Liner, Morro Castle, 
which sailed from Havana last summer reached New 
York this winter. A package mailed in Florida five years 
ago was delivered last week in New York. ... In a touch- 
ing display of brotherly love and thoughtfulness a rail- 
road conductor bequeathed to a life-long pal six hundred 
neckties; one hundred and forty-five mufflers; forty-six 
pairs of shoes, twenty-seven hats, fifty-four pairs of 
gloves, eighty-five shirts, one hundred collars, seven over- 
coats and seven suits... . That the staunch independent 
spirit of our forefathers still burns in American breasts 
was revealed during the week in Oklahoma. A tramp, 
offered free hot cakes and coffee, refused them, demanded 
ham and eggs. He was used to ham and eggs for break- 
fast, he said. . . . Chaotic reports came out of Siberia. 
In the same town there a two-headed calf and a two- 
headed lamb were born. The two-headed lamb had a two- 
eyed head and a four-eyed head. . . . When Sir John 
Simon, British Foreign Minister, goes to Berlin, it is 
said the only disarming thing he will see will be Chancelor 
Hitler’s smile. 
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LaFarge and the Truth 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


plore what was left of No. 30 Beach Street, in 

New York City, where my father was born a 
hundred years ago this writing, on March 31, 1835. 
Dodging among trucks emerging from loading platforms, 
stepping over rain puddles, I found nothing at the end 
of the quest that was even a remote reminder that once 
a dwelling house had been there, or even a number thirty: 
it was merely a conjectural spot in the grim area of an 
immense brick warehouse. As I made my way to normal 
streets and sidewalks, I wondered to myself if it would 
be likely that John LaFarge’s memory would in a few 
years be reduced to naught but a few museum titles or 
catalogue references in the public libraries. 

In one sense the question gave me no great concern, 
since if an artist performed his work well while living, 
and managed the affair of his own personal salvation, 
both of which I feel confident that my father did, I see 
no reason for great bones about his artistic immortality. 
There is good reason to believe that every genuine con- 
tribution that any man has made to the sum total of 
thought, beauty, and knowledge is never lost, but will 
rise again in the great reconstruction of all things in 
the Word. 

With all the more cause, therefore, there was reason to 
be impressed by the remarkable revival that LaFarge’s 
memory has enjoyed within the last two or three years. 
Even such a group as the Mural Painters’ Society, at 
the height of its enthusiasm for the “ modern ” in murals, 
chooses to number LaFarge among the living rather than 
among the dead. Royal Cortissoz has sounded his praises 
unflaggingly in his writings and lectures for at least 
twenty years past. Edythe Helen Browne writes a well- 
informed and appreciative encomium of him in Columbia 
for March of this year, and other tributes appear. 

At his overflowingly attended lecture in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York City on March 10, Mr. 
Cortissoz reminded his hearers how LaFarge started his 
artistic career, as it were, from scratch. He had no 
precedent in this country. He had to create his own 
school, build his own artistic world by throwing a bridge 
across the Atlantic to link American art with the tradi- 
tions of Europe. In this respect his work was unique. 
He was unique in another sense as well: by his extraor- 
dinary combination of a rich and varied intellectual life 
with an extremely active field of artistic work. Few 
artists are to be found with such a wide scope in both 
lines, of thinking and doing, since the days of the Renais- 
Old age brought newer horizons, new adventures 
As Henri Focillon (“Les Maitres de 1l’Es- 


Ove: on a stormy afternoon I undertook to ex- 


sance. 
of mind. 


tampe”) says of an artist far greater than LaFarge: 
“ Old age for him was not a decrepitude nor a decay, but 
the highest point of his existence.” Uppermost in my 
mind was the question: with the apparent assurance of 


permanence to LaFarge’s plastic creations, will aught 
remain of his thought? 

An affirmative answer to that question would need to 
take into account two principal obstacles. The first ob- 
stacle is the method by which the thought was actually 
expressed. His inquiring mind explored the nature of 
art and the artistic process from numberless angles, his- 
torical, technical, metaphysical, moral. Elusive as was 
his subject, his speculations resulted in something that 
was lucid and solid in its intellectual texture. Indeed, 
his individual explanations are frequently of crystalline 
clearness, apt, pointed, and agreeably unpedantic. 

His difficulty is rather the external one of a want of 
planned arrangement. This was due partly to his own 
aversion for the schematic and the formal, but also to 
the circumstances of the lecture method under which his 
ideas were conveyed. In an article, “ The Mind of John 
LaFarge,” in the Catholic World for March, 1935, I 
have tried to indicate briefly the logic by which his philos- 
ophy of art evolves, beginning with the contemplation of 
nature, and developed through memory, suggestion, inten- 
tion, and personality. From a metaphysical point of 
view, there is distinct correspondence between his ideas 
and that of the Thomistic concept as expressed in Mari- 
tain’s “ Art and Scholasticism.” Indeed, Maritain and 
LaFarge illustrate each other reciprocally. 

With all of LaFarge’s insistence upon the primacy of 
the idea, not of the emotion, as the basic factor in art, 
his philosophy is flexible enough to leave room for the 
functional aspects of creative art. Ideas to him are not 
mere speculations, but are intimately bound up with the 
moral and emotional side of humanity. 

Another possible obstacle flows from the fact just 
noticed, and may be suggested by saying that the validity 
of the thought cannot be separated from the validity of 
the personality. No matter how plausible, subtle, or elo- 
quent be a man’s reasoning, if he is too utterly detached 
from our common human lot and from the standards of 
being as well as of doing, his thought will not permanently 
stand up under the strain. Plato could not have made 
Socrates’ argument survive the ages had he not depicted 
Socrates as a heart and as a man. For this reason, how- 
ever attractive may be the fancy in itself, I do not think 
that LaFarge, as a thinker, is helped by a tradition that 
he was quite a transcendent sort of individual, a sort of 
mysterious, impassible being, made of different clay from 
the rest of humanity, who managed to preserve an in- 
credible equanimity in the midst of every jolt of fortune. 

It is true that LaFarge, in a sense, was many of these 
things and much more. He created his own atmosphere, 
absolutely, in the radio-active manner suited to causeurs. 
And he did remark that the Trappist Order probably owed 
its origin to the needs of men who were asked to ex- 
plain their own jests. 
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It is true that politics did not exist for him, save that 
he occasionally voted the Democratic ticket as a matter 
of tradition; nor economics. But everything discernible 
to the human eye did; and no convention could stop him 
from prowling out of the house, clad in purple kimono 
and straw sandals, at dawn of a summer morning to ob- 
serve the mist rising from the rocks upon the seashore. 
Indeed, as was succinctly expressed by one of his former 
pupils: “ Mr. LaFarge sometimes got as mad as hell.” 

This LaFarge occasionally did, or very near to it. More- 
over, it was necessary from time to time to make Mr. 
LaFarge as mad as hell, or thereabouts, if the immense 
enterprise of glass, paintings, murals, and lectures were 
to go on schedule and not sink under the relentless con- 
flict of the Contemplative Mind with the Contingent 
Order. Much of this ignition process devolved upon La- 
Farge’s own family, with some corresponding straining 
of patience. That one in that family never complained, 
but in some mysterious way through storm and stress saw 
only the humorous side of things, can only be explained 
by the grace that came to her with the wedding ring. The 
enshrinement of one’s parent after twenty years in the 
dignity of the museum does not altogether obliterate the 
memories of these phenomena. Yet who would have him, 
or have had him, one bit different? Riotzo Awoki, today 
gray with years, who held all portfolios in the domestic 
cabinet of the West Tenth Street studio, and that gifted 
artist, Ivan G. Olinsky, whose skilled hand collaborated 
with LaFarge in much of his finest later work, still retain 
their affection for the irascible Master, as do all who 
knew him. 

To keep the line of my argument: LaFarge’s philo- 
sophic thought had as its support the validity of a very 
human man, an affectionate man who loved his family 
and his friends with a deep, even if cautiously expressed 
love. He had that peculiar faculty of loving even those 
whom he most complained of which Papini in his “ Dante 
Vivo ” notes as characteristic of Dante towards his fellow- 
Florentines, which is an attribute, perhaps, of the highly 
imaginative mind. 

But a still more basic validation of LaFarge’s thought 
lies in his profound moral sense. The irony and skep- 
ticism that so impressed the outer world was after all 
but a mask, a partly defensive one, and was laid aside by 
LaFarge when not in conflict with the business-inspired 
world that roared and buzzed about his ears. Alone with 
the Masters whom he cherished so humanly and sym- 
pathetically, with the universal rather than the particular 
mind, or with the young whose artistic efforts he so pain- 
stakingly seconded, so unselfishly admired, LaFarge was 
humble, reverent, simple as a child. The religious and 
moral tone which springs up in his writings was not a 
mere pose. It was the genuine LaFarge who counseled 
“the acceptance of suffering and of effort in patience, 
as part of the ordering of the world”; that we should 
“‘read habitually our Christian Bible in that meaning, not 
unmindful of the Sermon on the Mount”; that on the 
basis of the struggle of moral good “have rested the 
foundations of love and pity, of courage, of law, and 
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of all the virtues.” (‘Considerations on Painting.” ) 
Charged in his youth as an eldest son with responsibilities 
beyond his years, LaFarge developed early certain basic 
habits of thought, personal sobriety, and self-discipline, 
without which he could never have achieved a hundredth 
part of what he did. I think it significant that of his 
numberless friends I recall none of whom he spoke to me 
as a boy with greater affection than his classmate at Mount 
St. Mary’s in 1853, Silas M. Chatard, of Baltimore, the 
future Bishop of Vincennes. 

Mr. Cortissoz is correct in stressing the love of truth 
as the dominant passion of LaFarge’s life and work. It 
was dominant, since it was the particular form that his 
moral sense assumed. It was responsible for many of his 
hesitations, qualifications, paradoxes, and apparent indirect- 
ness of approach to questions. This love of truth prompted 
him, rarely but none the less effectively, to keen and logical 
argument when occasion demanded it. But it habitually 
moved him to an incessant inquiry into the essences of 
things, as when he wondered whether, without some 
knowledge of geology, he could paint the mountain ranges 
that he viewed as he sailed by the islands of Tahiti. 

LaFarge’s concept of life had no illusions. He knew 
that any inconsistency between the artist’s person and the 
truth of his work would infallibly betray itself in the end. 
“ Let there be no misunderstanding ”; he wrote, “ art is 
not a lawless game: even want of power in the artist puts 
up unwillingly with incorrection, unless he be deceived 
by vanity. In his work the real man forgets himself and 
any small pride—clearly or obscurely feeling that to try 
to find originality is a sure way of losing one’s path.” 

Art was greater than the individual or his ambitions: 

Let us never be deceived by the slight rapidity of a few mo- 
ments or a few years. In a supposed case, were a painter to de- 
vote all his life to one painting; could he do so; were he great 
enough to do so; to make a vase strong and fine enough to hold 
these feelings of his whole age—he would only have occupied a 
little piece of time, disproportionate in relation even to the con- 
tinuous existence in time of the world he attempts to master. 

His concept of life and art had no divisions : 

As the creature represents in itself a record of the forces that 
have made it and made also the world, and as it is insofar an 
epitome of the universe, so the man who brings his mind to con- 
template the creature, is himself communicating with the entire 
world. He is acting in the spirit of poetry, which touches us by 
establishing over and over again, this connection of ourselves with 
the universe; through our seeing how, in the poet’s mind, some 
single thought, sometimes some mere fancy, some mere word, 
has ties with that we care for most, with the very foundations 
upon which we live. 

The ultimate quest that arose from LaFarge’s long 
brooding over the inmost values of life as of life’s rep- 
resentation, was the quest of simplicity. When Henry 
Adams and LaFarge revisited Paris in 1892, this was 
dominant in LaFarge’s mind. Writes Adams of himself: 

At the galleries and exhibitions, he was racked by the effort 
of art to be original, and when one day, after much reflection, John 
LaFarge asked whether there might not still be room for some- 
thing simple in art, Adams shook his head. As he saw the world, 
it was no longer simple and could not express itself simply. It 
should express what it was; and this was something that neither 
Adams nor LaFarge understood. 
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“The artist can hope,” wrote LaFarge, “that in his 
fullest development he may become again as a little child: 
and that as he looks, or we look, at his work, it may be 
impossible to discriminate between the ingenuous state- 
ment of ignorance and the consummate synthesis of 


knowledge.” 
With all his outward complexity, I have known few 
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men more inwardly simple than my father. He loved 
truth, because it reflected the Creator of the truth. He 
loved beauty, because it mirrored the truth. He strove 
to express this love in deed and word over a long life- 
time of intense activity. 

And that is about the essence of what anyone can say 
of John LaFarge. 


Federal Charters 


MicuaEL O’SHAUGHNESSY 


| Editor's Note-—With reconsideration of the Recov- 
ery program before Congress and the country, AMERICA 
has asked several prominent writers to express their 
verdicts on the program, and to suggest improvements. 
This article by Mr. O’Shaughnessy is the first in the 
series. | 





, \ HE Constitution of the United States in Section 8 
gives the Congress, among others, the “ power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 

the several States and with the Indian tribes.” To form 

a more perfect Union, this, as well as all powers given to 

Congress, is to attain the five following ends: (1) to 

establish justice; (2) to insure domestic tranquillity ; 

(3) to provide for the common defense; (4) to promote 

the general welfare; (5) to secure the blessings of liberty 

to ourselves and our posterity. 

Section 8 of the Constitution further empowers Con- 
gress “to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for the carrying into execution of the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

The Constitution makes no mention of corporations. 
Trading corporations, associations of individuals formed 
to engage in some particular form of industry for profit 
in the United States, are formed under the laws of one 
or other of the various States and have rights and duties 
of their own, which are not the rights and duties of the 
individual members constituting them. In recent years, 
over ninety per cent of all industrial activity has been 
conducted by corporations. While created under the laws 
of one State, many of these corporations do business in 
all forty-eight States and with foreign countries. Con- 
centrated in these organizations are vast amounts of 
wealth, in many cases running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. They have hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders and employ hundreds of thousands of human 
beings. 

The shares of these corporations are distributed among 
vast numbers of people in all the States who have no sense 
of ownership, who will not attend meetings, and conse- 
quently leave the conduct of these great corporations to a 
comparatively few directors and officers, who use the vast 
accumulations of wealth in them at their own discretion 
and largely for their own benefit. They dictate when, 


under what conditions, and for what wages workers will 
be employed. Until very recently they have, through sub- 
terranean channels, largely controlled the actions of State 
and Federal governments. They have been the principal 
instrumentalities through which the wealth of the country 
has been accumulated in comparatively few hands, which 
has wrought social injustice on all the people of the 
United States and has brought about extreme social in- 
security which jeopardizes all property values. 

Although organized under the laws of one State, it is 
indispensable to the existence of these corporations that 
they engage in commerce between all of the States and 
with foreign countries. Commerce in this sense means 
the use of the mails, the telegraph, and all types of trans- 
portation for their agents, their raw materials, and their 
products, between the States and foreign countries. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the Congress of 
the United States, charged by the Constitution with the 
regulation of commerce between States and foreign coun- 
tries, has failed to do so in a manner to attain the objec- 
tives enumerated in the Constitution. Instead of estab- 
lishing justice, these corporations have wrought intolerable 
social injustice; instead of insuring domestic tranquillity, 
they have bred class strife; instead of cooperating for the 
common defense, many of them have shamefully wasted, 
for their own profit, the natural resources of the country, 
indispensable to the national defense, and others have pro- 
moted wars between nations for their private gain; instead 
of promoting the general welfare, they have concentrated 
wealth in the hands of a few and reduced the majority of 
the population to impecunious farmers and hordes of wage 
slaves; instead of assisting in securing the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, they have reduced 
vast numbers of the population to industrial slavery. 
There are notable exceptions to the above indictment, but 
it certainly holds good as to the vast majority of industrial 
corporations. 

It would appear to a layman, from reading the Consti- 
tution, that the Congress not only has the power, but has 
the duty to regulate commerce in such a manner as to 
compel these great corporations to function in the public 
interest, as specified in the Constitution. An effective 
method of accomplishing this would be to require all cor- 
porations doing an interstate business to take out Federal 
charters, which would be so drawn as to insure their 
engaging in commerce between the States and foreign 
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countries in a manner to attain the objectives enumerated 
in the Constitution, and that their continued existence 
would depend upon their so doing. 

It has become evident that these ends cannot be effec- 
tively attained through such a law as the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Experience under this legislation has 
shown that neither industrial management nor leaders of 
labor organizations have shown a sufficient degree of civic 
and moral responsibility to conduct the nation’s business 
in a manner to attain the ends for which the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted. It will require perhaps 
a decade to develop this sense of responsibility among 
industrialists and labor leaders to make possible self-gov- 
ernment in industry, fair to labor and to the public. 

The regulation of commerce, envisaged in the Consti- 
tution, through Federal charters for interstate corpora- 
tions, would protect the interests of the people in the con- 
duct of the nation’s business, while management and labor 
were developing a sufficient degree of civic and moral 
responsibility to attain the objectives now sought by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

It is not intended that this suggestion for Federal char- 
ters, or licenses for corporations doing an interstate busi- 
ness, in any sense should supersede the NIRA, but that it 
would provide a direct and effective supervision over in- 
dustrial corporations during the period of several years 
in which management and labor were developing a suffi- 
cient degree of moral and civic responsibility to put into 
practice the principles underlying the NIRA. Such a 
state of mind will have to be attained before self-govern- 
ment by industry, with due regard to the public interest, 
is possible and the benefits of genuine collective bargain- 
ing for labor attained, both indispensable to the attainment 
of social justice, through a more equitable distribution of 
the national income. 

The NIRA is a declaration of principles, not an exact 
program in detail for the conduct of the country’s indus- 
tries. The philosophy underlying this act is that social 
justice is indispensable to the very existence of private 
industry, to social security, to the maintenance of property 
values, to the orderly conduct of the nation’s business, 
even to the continuance of a democratic form of govern- 
ment in this country. The attainment of social justice in 
this country depends upon a more equitable distribution of 
the national income—that is, higher wages for labor and 
lower wages for capital. 

The controlling principles upon which the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is based are that competition must 
be superseded by cooperation; that the management of 
industry be given immunity from the anti-trust laws to 
make agreements, hitherto prohibited, to eliminate the 
wastes of destructive competition so that commodities may 
be produced at prices based on living family wages to 
labor and fair wages to capital, plus a profit to insure the 
maintenance of both during periods of catastrophe be- 
yond the control of man. 

The NIRA must be considered in our new national 
policy, based on social justice, in connection with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which seeks to equalize the 
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income of those engaged in agriculture with that of those 
engaged in industry, and with the various measures de- 
signed to prevent a comparatively few possessors of great 
wealth from dominating the industrial life of the country 
through control of the nation’s banking and credit facilities. 

The administrators of the NIRA have to a large ex- 
tent in practice ignored the principles underlying this 
new Magna Carta for industrial relations. The person- 
nel of the Authority set up under each Code has shown 
ignorance of or lack of sympathy with the principles 
underlying the Act. These Code Authorities have been 
largely monopolized by the reactionary elements in the 
various industries. Instead of setting up Code Authorities 
in each industry, with an equal representation of man- 
agement, labor, and consumers, the Code Authorities have 
consisted almost entirely of management, leaving the in- 
terests of labor and consumers to over-riding groups act- 
ing for all codified industries. This method has enabled 
management to dominate the administration of the law 
to the detriment of both labor and consumers. 

These fundamental errors in organizing the administra- 
tion of the NIRA have led to the following consequences : 
(1) management continues destructive competition and 
raises prices to cover this waste, plus a disproportionate 
profit; (2) management has laid every obstruction pos- 
sible in the way of genuine collective bargaining and labor 
leaders have used Section 7a of the NIRA in an attempt 
to dominate industry for the benefit of their particular 
union membership, regardless of the welfare of workers 
as a whole; (3) instead of securing a wider distribu- 
tion of the national income, figures by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, covering the first ten months of 1934 as 
compared with 1933, show that industry has increased 
its earnings seventy per cent, payrolls increased twenty- 
seven per cent and the earnmgs of farmers increased 
twenty-three per cent. 

A year and a half after the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, we find approximately 11,- 
000,000 unemployed; the income of labor as a whole 
very little increased, notwithstanding the fixing of mini- 
mum hours and minimum hourly wage rates; and the 
possessors of wealth on strike against inevitably lower 
wages for capital, which necessitates the Federal Govern- 
ment spending $4,000,000,000 in the next fiscal year to 
provide employment, which private industry refuses to 
provide unless assured of a continuation of the anti- 
social privileges it has hitherto enjoyed. 

A possible solution of this whole problem would be 
that: (1) the Congress, on the expiration of the NIRA 
in June of this year, should re-assert the principles under- 
lying the law as a national policy; (2) the reorganization 
of the machinery administering the Codes so as to in- 
clude equal representation on every Code Authority, of 
management, labor, and consumers: (3) the passage of 
a law requiring all corporations doing an interstate busi- 
ness to take out Federal charters, in the granting of which 
the Federal Government could provide against some of 
the most flagrant abuses which have prevented a success- 
ful operation of the NIRA. 
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A Maker of Priests’ Hiding Holes 


Joun G. Rowe 


still to be seen the ingenious hiding places constructed 

for priests or their vestments, the sacred vessels of 
the altar, etc., during the terrible persecution of Catholics 
in Queen Elizabeth’s and James I’s reigns. The great 
contriver of these “ priests’ holes,” as they were called, 
was Nicholas Owen, a lay Brother of the Jesuits, who 
was martyred in 1606. Devoting all his energies and un- 
deniable talents to their construction, he traveled all over 
England, making them wherever he could. He worked 
quite alone, was their sole inventor, architect, and builder, 
taking no one into his confidence except the owners of 
the mansions. 

In some cases he made stairs lift up or slide aside; in 
others, the floors of cupboards do likewise, or the backs 
of the cupboards swing inward on hinges; hearthstones 
lift up like trapdoors; the backs and sides of fireplaces 
slide; as well as panels and pictures on walls, window 
seats, etc., which open secretly. He used every possible 
nook and cranny, but chiefly chose places the most un- 
likely to be suspected. 

Father Henry More, S.J., who lived at the time and 
wrote “The History of the English Province” (St. 
Omer’s, 1660), mentions him in that work as being one 
of the first English lay Brothers. He is said to have been 
“of singularly innocent life and wonderful prudence ” ; 
and his numerous clever hiding places certainly saved the 
lives of many of the missionary Fathers. Indeed, some 
of them were so artfully concealed that, through the deaths 
of the persons in the secret, they were only discovered 
within comparatively recent years; and it is just possible 
that others have not even yet been discovered. 

The renowned Jesuit martyr, Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion, was captured, along with Blessed Thomas Ford, 
hiding in one of his “ priests’ holes’—a tiny secret 
chamber contrived in the hollow of the wall over the 
gateway—at Lyford Grange, in Berkshire, the residence 
of a Mr. Yates, on July 17, 1581. A hundred men had 
vainly searched the house all day, breaking down the 
wainscoting and smashing in plastered walls. They went 
away; but their leader, one Elliot, knew that the priests 
were in the building, and suddenly returning resumed the 
quest. Noticing that the wall over the gateway had not 
been broken into, he tried it and discovered the priests 
concealed within. 

Owen had the courage to declare publicly that the mar- 
tyred Campion was no traitor, and was arrested for that 
offense; but, after being in prison for some time, he was 
released. He then served Father John Gerard, S.J., and 
I'ather Henry Garnet, the Jesuit Provincial in England, 
for eighteen years. Father Gerard, in an “ Autobiog- 
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raphy,” relates how he owed his escape from capture once 
to one of Owen’s secret chambers at the manor house of 
Braddocks in Essex. A dummy fireplace had been con- 


structed in one of the rooms and the hearthstone lifted 
up. The priest hunters lit a fire in this false fireplace, 
and a portion of the flooring caught alight, but was 
promptly extinguished, and the secret and Father Gerard 
below remained undiscovered. 

In July, 1594, Father Gerard was captured, together with 
Owen and another lay Brother, Richard Fulwood, through 
the treachery of a servant at a house where the three were 
staying. Owen and Fulwood were both hung up for 
three hours, having their arms fixed into iron rings and 
their bodies suspended in the air—a torture which caused 
frightful pain and intolerable extension of the sinews. 
This was in order to force them to give evidence against 
Father Gerard, and to disclose the names and where- 
abouts of other missionary Fathers. Nothing could be 
wrung from either of them; they bore their excruciating 
torment unflinchingly and would not reveal a single thing. 

Put back for further examination, the pair, through 
Owen’s cleverness, escaped from the Tower of London, 
and then set about trying to effect Father Gerard’s rescue 
from the same stronghold. That priest had been racked 
three times and “thrice hanged up by the hands, every 
time until he was almost dead, and that twice in one day.” 
Nevertheless, he actually managed to say Mass in the 
Tower! 

Owen succeeded in learning that he was confined in 
what was called the Cradle Tower ; and, in company with 
Fulwood, threw a thin cord one night from the Tower 
Wharf in at his cell window. They then attached a thick- 
er rope to the cord; and Father Gerard drew it across 
the moat, and, making it fast, swung himself hand over 
hand across the ditch, but with great difficulty as his hands 
were still helpless from the torture. Receiving him on 
the wharf with joy, Owen and Fulwood hurried him 
away to a safe hiding place, and he was never caught 
again. He left England at the end of 1605, and lived 
until 1637. 

Owen was taken by the priest hunters a second time, in 
1606, just after the Gunpowder Plot. He was hiding 
with the Father Garnet already mentioned, another Jesuit 
Father named Oldcorne, and a lay Brother named Cham- 
bers, at Hindlip Hall in Worcestershire. In this house 
he had built two secret places of concealment, and the two 
priests hid in one and he and Chambers in the other. 
Unfortunately, there was not time to put any food in 
the hiding places, and after the priest hunters had vainly 
ransacked the premises for four days, Owen and Cham- 
bers nobly gave themselves up and pretended that they 
were the two priests, in order to save the priests from 
discovery or starvation. 

But their heroic self-sacrifice was of no avail: they were 
identified, and a still more vigorous hunt was made for 
the priests, with the result that after four more days— 
the search lasted eight in all—a trapdoor in a chimney 
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corner was discovered, and Fathers Garnet and Oldcorne 
were found in a secret chamber built in the thickness of 
the wall behind the fireplace. They were so famished as 
to look like ghosts. 

Owen and Chambers had had but one apple between 
them in their hiding place, which was behind a sliding 
panel in a gallery. Each of these was furnished with a 
narrow pipe, artfully concealed, through which liquid food 
might be supplied to the occupants; but owing to the 
strict watch kept the mistress of the house (Mrs. Abing- 
don) and her servants had been unable to provide the 
food. “It is incredible,” wrote Sir Robert Cecil, James 
I’s infamous Prime Minister and son of the equally infa- 
mous Lord Burleigh, “ how great was the joy caused by 
Owen’s arrest, knowing his skill in constructing hiding 
places and the innumerable quantity of dark holes which 
he had schemed for hiding priests all through England.” 
Even the government feared the Brother. 

Fathers Garnet and Oldcorne were both executed ; and 
Wade, the Keeper of the Tower, was ordered to torture 
poor Owen unmercifully to force him to draw up a list 
of the houses where he had made secret hiding places. 
He was subjected at the Tower to the same horrible tor- 
ture he had undergone before, which form of torture was 
known as “ the Topcliffe rack ”— its inventor being a notor- 
ious priest hunter of that name. But now not only was he 
hung from iron rings in which his wrists were held, but 
heavy weights were attached to his feet, after he had been 
vainly offered his life and a big money bribe if he would 
disclose particulars of his “ priests’ holes’ while confined 
in the Marshalsea Prison. 

Again he kept his lips sealed; so, after a brief respite, 
he was made to re-undergo the torture. He had long suf- 
fered from rupture, and this second brutal racking proved 
too much for his enfeebled frame: he succumbed to the 
effects shortly after he had been carried back to his cell. 
The executioner afterwards said that he had scarcely ever 
witnessed greater firmness under torture. 

It was lyingly reported by the Government that he had 
committed suicide, but Father Gerard, S.J., refuted the 
calumny by proving that he was alive at the time when it 
was thus asserted, viz., March 3. Father Garnet, too, in 
a letter shows that Owen was still living on that date and 
much later ; and the “ Menology of the Province,” accord- 
ing to S. Anselm Parke, who wrote the account of him in 
the “ Catholic Encyclopedia,” “ puts his martyrdom as late 
as the 12th of November.” The executioner also, later, 
denied that he took his own life, and said that he was 
buried in the Tower. 

Among the innumerable priests and laymen who on 
various occasions owed their preservation to his clever 
hiding places were the Franciscan missionaries, Fathers 
Joachim (John) Wall and Martin Woodcock. Father 
Wall was for ten years chaplain at Harvington Hall, in 
Worcestershire, where the old altar step and sacristy door 
used are still to be seen. Harvington Hall, a beautiful 


old moated manor house, contains several of Owen’s 
“ priests’ holes.” For instance, near the top of the house 
a movable stair gives access to a secret chamber about five 
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feet square, and Father Wall is known to have hidden 
within it several times, and been fed there with liquid 
food—wine, broth, or caudle—which he sucked up through 
a reed inserted through a small hidden orifice in the 
wainscoting of the adjacent “ banqueting room.” Father 
Wall had also a special hidden chapel and a hiding place 
for his vestments, etc. And in a corridor leading to the 
tower is a practicably undiscoverable trapdoor admitting 
to yet another “ priests’ hole.”” Father Wall was captured 
and martyred in August, 1679. 

Father Woodcock was about to say midnight Mass at 
Woodend, in Lancashire—the residence of the Burgess 
family—on August 15, 1644, when the pursuivants, or 
priest hunters, were reported coming. The altar was in- 
side a secret cavity behind a large cupboard. The back 
of the cupboard was at once shut, concealing it, and Father 
Woodcock hurried into another of Owen’s “ holes ” made 
in the chief bedroom. Mrs. Burgess sat in a rocking chair 
in front of the secret entrance, and when the pursuivants 
entered, protested against their “intrusion into a sick 
woman’s room at so unseemly an hour.” Subsequently 
Father Woodcock was arrested near Bamber Bridge, and 
after an imprisonment lasting over two years, was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Lancaster. 

In 1651—forty-five years after Owen’s death—King 
Charles II, fleeing from his defeat at Worcester by Crom- 
well, was safely hidden in one of the martyr’s “ priests’ 
holes ”’ at lonely Boscobel House, on the borders of Shrop- 
shire and Staffordshire, and in others elsewhere—at 
Moseley, Trent, and Hele. At Boscobel, beneath a garret 
staircase, Charles II hid in a room not five feet square, 
while his Catholic companion, Colonel Carless, occupied a 
second hiding place built within the great chimney and 
reached by a trapdoor in the floor of a secret cupboard 
behind a sliding panel in the wall of “ the squire’s bed- 
room.” This second “ priests’ hole” was therefore a 
hiding place within a hiding place, and were the sliding 
panel discovered, the searchers would probably conclude 
“their bird” had flown and seek no farther. Further- 
more, a narrow flight of steps led down inside the chim- 
ney from the inner chamber to an outlet, screened by 
creepers, so that the fugitive could get into the garden. 
So Brother Owen’s hiding places for priests were one 
day to harbor a king. 


FAME 


No marble, boasted Shakespeare, could outlive his fame: 
Horace his monument of everlasting bronze 

With calm composure prophesied; and he whose name 
Was writ in water jested: all three deathless ones! 
Ah, but in death what do they either know or care 

Of earthly fame? In heaven, or hell, or purgatory 
How profits them a pompous puffing of the air? 

That pedants and enthusiasts should fan their glory? 


But from their tombs a subtle skeletonic hand 

Is stretched to mould us. These, the dead, are famous men. 

Ours is the profit when in pride our hearts expand 

Before their greatness, dreaming that on earth again 

Shall greatness be: the hope that even now are weaving 

Heroes their laurels for the sons whom they are leaving. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 








McMahon Eats an Orange 


NorBERT ENGELS 


I' is said that the true Irish heart believes that St. 
Patrick drove all the snakes out of Ireland, but 
Apothecary McMahon was an admirer of all those who 
held that many had found their way back and were to 
be discovered slithering around in the North. Apothe- 
cary McMahon longed for the sturdy oaken staff which 
the good Saint had so effectively wielded, or perhaps it 
was a Shillelagh. 

McMahon was of the eighteenth century, a mixer of 
pills and poisons, a deep but errant thinker, a champion 
whose deeds lived mostly in desire. But there was one 
hinge upon which hung all the slats of his thought and 
his action: he hated oranges. He called his poisons 
oranges, his enemies oranges. But even more than by 
actual oranges was he most maliciously aroused by the 
nose on a certain bust of William, King. Again his in- 
tended action was deadened, however, by the thought that 
the nose on the bust was perhaps better than the bust on 
the nose which he would surely, and, in all probability, 
violently, inherit were he to execute his conception of 
appropriate chastisement. Thus action was palsied for 
a time by thought. 

The desire to bust the nose of King William, though, 
began to flourish. It became an obsession. It flowered in 
profusion. 

One night as McMahon walked soberly homeward there 
came to him the strains of a ribald air. His eyebrows 
lifted. He smiled agreeably. He was in thorough accord, 
for the song had very obviously had its origin at the bot- 
tom of a very capacious bottle. He drew nearer, and soon 
stood in front of the building whence issued those tumul- 
tuous strains. 

Then, alas, the music ceased. A moment of dead silence 
followed, when suddenly, like the booming of cannon in 
a valley came a voice, thundering: “To the glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory of the great and good King 
William; not forgetting Oliver Cromwell, who assisted 
in redeeming us from popery, slavery, arbitrary power, 
brass money, and wooden shoes. And he that won’t drink 
this, whether he be priest, bishop, deacon, bellows blower, 
grave digger, or any other of the fraternity: may a north 
wind blow him to the south, and a west wind blow him 
to the east! May he have a dark night, a lee shore, a 
rank storm, and a leaky vessel, to carry him over the 
river Styx! May the dog Cerberus make a meal of his 
hide, and Pluto a snuff-box of his skull ; and may the devil 
jump down his throat with a red-hot harrow, and blow 
him with a clean carcass to hell.” Thus the mysterious 
curse came rolling out. 

As McMahon stood there aghast, there was intoned 
from within a deep-throated and solemn “ Amen.” 

Then came the clattering of mugs and glasses, and a 
new tune broke through the night to make harder the fist 
and tighter the throat of McMahon: 
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I’m up to me knees in Kerry blood, 

Up to me hips in slaughter ; 

Ten thousand Micks laid down their sticks 
At the battle of the boiling water. 

I’m up to me knees in Kerry blood, 

Up to me hips in slaughter ; 

We'll buy a rope and hang your Pope 

At the battle of the boiling water. 


The Aldermen of Skinner’s Alley at it again! They 
were a relic of the first Orange association ever formed, 
which was called by the same name. The original had 
been established when King James discharged all the 
revolutionary aldermen, and appointed those of his own 
mind. The deposed members obtained a marble bust of 
King William, adjourned to an ale house in Skinner’s 
Alley, and continued to hold anti-Jacobite meetings, and 
even elected their own lord mayor and officers. When 
William again took possession of Dublin, these alder- 
men were reinstated, and a permanent organization was 
formed, “ The Aldermen of Skinner’s Alley.” 

So the strains of the song went on. 

McMahon was mad! He stomped blindly down the 
street to his shop. He made a solution of alum water and 
soaked his fist in it while it was still so hot that he howled 
for pain. He did this nightly, and applied no soothing 
ointments. He wanted a tough fist for the task he had. 
For once he had decided that the better part of valor is 
action, and set upon a plan. He was going to bust the 
King’s nose. 

He made himself out a sympathizer with the cause, 
got himself elected alderman, and joined the club. He 
learned to eat sheep’s trotters, and to drink his rum punch 
in the blue jug, his whiskey punch in the white, and his 
porter in pewter. He paid his sixpence each month, and 
learned to unbutton the knees of his breeches to drink the 
toast on his bare joints. But all the while he kept one 
eye on the nose of King William, who reposed on the 
center of the table. Alderman McMahon was gradually 
working up to his hour. 

He deliberately held himself in check, however, having 
no desire to perform his deed until there had been brewed 
in him, of all the toasts he had drunk and the insults he 
had hoarded, that noble anger which the gods sometimes 
see fit to share with righteous and indignant men. But 
he assured himself that when he did strike he would be a 
veritable Antony upon the Orange hill of Basan, out- 
roaring the horned herds below. He drew strength for 
his purpose from his mental picture of King William with 
a battered nose. 

Then one morning McMahon awoke from a dream in 
which he had climbed a mountain of oranges. There were 
great caverns on all sides of him, out of which came dart- 
ing forked tongues and sheets of flame. Nothing daunted, 
he had climbed to the top, where he was met by a great 
ferocious monster whose eyes were orange colored and 
whose scales were made of the peels of oranges. Mc- 
Mahon dealt him a blow upon the nose and killed him, 
and the mountain of oranges collapsed and left him stand- 
ing there, between the heavens and the earth. 

McMahon decided that his hour was come. All day 
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long he kept nursing his alum-crusted fist. That night he 
locked up his shop, got a sack of small oranges, and filled 
his pockets with them. He approached the sanctum of 
the aldermen, and greeted his fellows curtly. Inside, he 
plied himself with great perseverance among the jugs of 
white and blue, and having thus fortified himself he ap- 
proached the first group of the enemy. 

He began by offering each one a small orange from his 
pocket, which caused them some bewilderment. They ac- 
cepted the fruit, however, and the next moment were 
more amazed by McMahon’s proposal that they should 
engage in a trial of marksmanship, the target to be the 
nose of King William. They declined his invitation with 
some fire. One word led to another, till McMahon, with 
a malevolent gleam in his eye, jumped upon a chair to 
deliver an enthusiastic address on the greatness of the 
Pope, and ended his short oration by actually damning 
King William. 

As the roar went up from all sides of the hall Mc- 
Mahon threw his first orange. Splotch! It distributed 
itself disgracefully over the virgin whiteness of the bust, 
leaving a piece of its rind hanging over William’s left 
ear. Splotch! The monarch tottered from the force of 
the blow. Splotch! O true apothecary! 

Then McMahon began to lay to in all directions. But 
the crowd was closing in so quickly, and not without 
evidence of homicidal intent, that McMahon had just 
time enough to leap over the table, where, roaring a 
mighty cheer for the Pope, he delivered a magnificent 
blow on the nose of King William, at which the marble 
monarch spun around and crashed to the floor, his nose 
smeared with blood . . . from McMahon’s broken fist. 

Hairy hands grasped at McMahon but he struck back. 
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Here and there could be heard a crunch, and a howl, as 
the aldermen expertly proceeded to incapacitate the gnash- 
ing apothecary, who was roaring like the boar of Thessaly. 

A cry went up, “ Throw him out the window! Throw 
him out the window!” which sentiment struck such 
unanimous approval that up went McMahon in a dozen 
strong arms, and out went McMahon, carrying glass, sash, 
and all along with him. 

The aldermen of Skinner’s Alley wiped their hands, 
washed the King’s nose, and restored him to his throne; 
they drank the King’s toast once more, and wondered 
who should pay to repair the window. 

McMahon, hanging on the lamp post which had gra- 
ciously received him in his flight, heard the toast and 
grinned in a manner which expressed complete satisfac- 
tion with himself. What of it if his neck was stiffening 
from its contact with the window sash, or his own nose 
was swelling from the cracks of a hundred Orange fists, 
or the joints in his hips creaking from their violent meet- 
ing with the lamp post? He had busted the King’s nose! 
He had spoken his mind and had acted his heart. He 
had vindicated Popery and indicted Orangeism. He was 
very happy. 

Arms below were being extended to help him, and he 
was lowered to the ground. He thanked his assistants, 
who turned out to be police. They regarded the matter 
only as a drunken frolic, however, and after assuring 
themselves that he was able, allowed him to proceed home- 
ward. 

McMahon rubbed his chin tenderly, and felt of his eve 
He looked at his fist. He stiffly and painfully began to 
walk home. He took an orange out of his pocket and 
bit into it. He found it very succulent. 


The Immorality of “Share Our Wealth” 


Paut L. Braxgty, S.J. 


OU might as well deny that the sum of two-plus- 

, two is four, as deny Senator Long’s contention that 

wealth is unequally distributed in this country. I 
go beyond this to protest that this inequality constitutes 
a public scandal which most of our public men habitually 
ignore. To paraphrase the words of Leo XIII, referring 
to the condition of workers in general, “some remedy 
must be found, and speedily, for the misery and wretch- 
edness ” which this inequality has caused. 

But has Senator Long found the remedy? 

Stated in its simplest terms, the purpose of this “ Share- 
Our-Wealth ” scheme is to give every family a house 
and an annual income of $2,500. In more expansive 
moments, the Senator adds a radio, an automobile, and 
college and university training for every youth. How 
is this to be accomplished ? 

In an interview published in the New York Times 
on March 9, Senator Long admitted that the details are 


yet to be elaborated. “I am going to have to call in 
some great minds to help me,” the Senator was quoted 
as saying, “ just as soon as I have driven the crooks out 
of the Government.” Hence it is not yet possible to list 
the means through which Senator Long expects to operate 
his plan. In large outline, however, what he appears to 
propose is a plan which puts every form of wealth, 
whether it be industrial plants, transportation systems, 
estates, stocks, bonds, money, or other valuable things, 
at the disposal of the Government for immediate redis- 
tribution. The Senator indignantly denies that his plan 
is concerned with money alone. 

No, sir, money is not all of it, not by a jugful. We are 
going to redistribute in kind, so the poor devil who needs a house 
can get one from some rich bird who has too many houses, 


so the man who needs a bedstead can get one from the man who 
has more than he will ever need. 


If necessary, blocks of stocks and securities will be 
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broken up and distributed, but Senator Long disclaims all 
intention of reducing the rich to the average level to 
be reached by society in general under his plan. Every 
holder of an estate worth more than $5,000,000, and 
recipient of an income larger than $1,000,000 per year, 
will be required to file a statement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, indicating specifically which items in the estate 
he wishes to retain. If possible, his request will be 
granted, but not in excess of $4,000,000 for an estate, 
or of $100,000 for an annual income. Apparently the 
individual would be allowed the exclusive use of this 
property, but not the right to transmit all of it by will. 
What is taken from him will be distributed among those 
citizens who can show that they need it. Is the wealth 
thus seized to form an endowment fund to provide heads 
of families as they arise in successive generations with 
their houses and annual incomes? Or does the first dis- 
tribution form an unchangeable status quo? Senator 
Long does not tell us. 

Essentially, then, the Long plan proposes to equalize 
wealth by taking, under Federal authority, from those who 
have and giving to those who have not. Ten boys own 
five dollars between them, but while Bill has $2.50, five 
of the remaining nine are penniless. Senator Long would 
search every boy, and take all he finds. Bill will be per- 
mitted to retain $2.00, and $3.00, minus the costs of ad- 
ministration, will be distributed among the nine. What 
will happen when the boys later come together on the play- 
ground or in some dark alley, is not stated. That is an- 
other of the details which the Senator must refer to the 
great minds, to be consulted after he has driven the crooks 
out of the Government. 

To forestall objection, I readily admit that under cer- 
tain conditions the Government sins neither ethically nor 
morally by taking over in whole or in part the wealth 
Holders of great fortunes are in a diffi- 
cult position. It is hard to manage wealth with profit 
to one’s soul and no harm to the State. The care of the 
soul is not the business of the State; but when wealth, 
sluiced into a few pools, is found to be hurtful to the 
common welfare, then the State may take that wealth, 
provided, always, that it has no other means of defending 
itself and the citizen. This is not only the right of the 
State, but its duty, since the State is obliged to remove 
obstacles to its well-being and to the well-being of the 
citizen. But it is also true, first, that the existence of 
the evil caused by the pooling of wealth must be certain, 
not merely probable; secondly, that other means of de- 
stroying the evil are not available; and, thirdly, that this 
wealth must be redistributed in a manner which will pre- 
vent recrudescence of the original evil, and so inure to the 
general welfare. 

The pooling of wealth under the control of a few is 
a real, not a probable or possible, evil in this country. 
But does the Long plan qualify under the conditions 
noted in the second and third requirements? In my 
opinion, subject to correction by the better informed, it 


does not. 
It is fairly obvious that the plan cannot be adopted 


of the citizen. 
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unless several important guarantees of the Federal and 
of the State Constitutions are abolished. Such abolition 
might or might not be an improvement on the prevailing 
constitutional system; abstracting, however, from what- 
ever opinion we may entertain on this point, it is certain 
that the seizure of property by the Federal Government, 
in the manner planned by Senator Long, is forbidden 
by the fundamental law of the land. If the Senator views 
his plan seriously, he must see that, to place it on a 
firm foundation, a constitutional convention must be 
called, or appropriate amendments submitted, by Con- 
gress. Within the last few weeks, the Supreme Court 
has stated in emphatic terms that the Constitution is still 
the supreme law of the land. Preliminary to the Long 
plan, therefore, either a convention is necessary, or a 
revolution by armed force. 

In the second place, even supposing the removal of all 
constitutional inhibitions, or a revolution, the Long plan 
is impracticable. It is easy to rouse the rabble by shouting, 
‘* Let’s take Henry Ford’s factory, and the railways, and 
the great estates, and all the money in the banks, and 
we'll all be kings.” This rabble rousing takes no cog- 
nizance of the fact that much of what we style “ wealth ” 
is that most real but intangible thing, credit, or of the 
no less pertinent fact that wealth does not reproduce 
itself automatically. Fortunes and factories may be seized, 
but unless they come into the hands of men of vigor and 
independent initiative, willing to work hard to maintain 
them, the fortunes disappear and the factories fall into 
heaps of junk. It is fair criticism to ask where such men 
shall be obtained in a nation in which the Government sup- 
plies every family with a house and with an annual in- 
come of $2,500. Let it be granted that at present the 
factories under private control are filled with wage slaves. 
Have we bettered conditions greatly when we fill them 
with Government drones? 

One other consideration may serve to show how utterly 
fantastic these “ Share-Our-Wealth ” campaigns can be. 
When Senator Long talks of “ the Government ” he seems 
to contemplate a being apart from the people, untouched 
by the failures and frailties which beset mortals, but vested 
with infinite wisdom, infallible justice, and boundless 
benevolence. It must needs have this perfection, if it is 
to garner all the wealth of this country, and with serene 
competence, dole it out to every citizen according to his 
need, 

No one knows better than Senator Long the falsity of 
that picture. No such government has existed or can exist. 
What we call “ government” is, in practice, and at its 
highest, a group of fallible men who exercise as best they 
can a power which comes from God Himself. At worst, 
and too frequently in practice, ““ government ” is a group 
of shamelessly corrupt and patently incompetent politicians 
who grossly abuse the power vested in their offices. Sen- 
ator Long overturned the Government in Louisiana, be- 
cause, as we may suppose, he believed it to be govern- 
ment at its worst. Further, Senator Long has often ex- 
pressed in the Senate and over the radio a conviction that 
the present Government of the United States ranks very 
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poorly in intelligence, courage, and rectitude of purpose. 

But would it be better under the rule of bureaucracy, 
catering to thousands of agents, assessors, distributors, 
and executives, all headed by the Senator from Louisiana, 
after the Long plan has been erected on the ruins of con- 
stitutional government in the United States’ I take leave 
to doubt that assumption. Or, to abstract from person- 
alities, is it possible to conceive a government which could 
enforce this plan of redistribution with benefit to the 
State, and equal justice to all the people, with invasion 
upon no right of any man, but with reassurance to all 
the rights of every man? My opinion registers an em- 
phatic negative. 

In my judgment, the Long plan is immoral. It is im- 
moral, because it proposes to take property without due 
cause, and even seems to vest in the State the exclusive 
right to hold and to transmit property, while denying this 
natural right to the individual. It is immoral on the 
further ground that instead of bringing peace and unity 
to the community at large, it introduces warfare and dis- 
union. 

I do not blame Senator Long because at the moment he 
cannot tell in detail what plan of redistribution would be 
best. Obviously, some plan of redistribution is neces- 
sary, and Senator Long’s tom-tom is useful in calling at- 
tention to that fact. No better than Senator Long do | 
know, in detail, nor, apparently, does the Government 
know, what plan will effectively and permanently level 
the scandalous inequalities in this the richest of countries. 
But I do not find that desirable plan in the immoralities 
of the “ Share-Our-Wealth ” concoction. And I suspect 
that Senator Long does not find it there either. 


Education 


Allgemeine Bildung 
Joun WILTBYE 


N old friend, who last year passed to where beyond 

these tumults there is peace, used to say that the 
average American college graduate most sadly lacked 
allgemeine Bildung. In moments of high emotion, my poor 
friend’s words would rumble thickly through his beard, 
as thunder on a far horizon; and the first time I heard 
this general growl I thought he was referring to some 
erudite German quarterly which had likewise eluded my 
observation. But I was willing to agree for the sake of 
peace. Still, if the typical American bachelor of arts is 
lacking in “ general culture,” whose is the blame? 

In his current report, the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching visualizes 
the college as a place where “the lessons of experience 
may be drawn upon for the life of the future, a life of 
enrichment and culture, of understanding as well as of 
social effectiveness.” The vision indeed is not new. In 
a more leisurely age, it was often a reality, not a vision. 
But the changed circumstances of the times have brought 
the mass production of the factory into the college, and 
in the ensuing rush and roar, what once was a reality is 
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with many no longer even a vision. The endless belts, 
the cogs, the gears, and the piston have their counter- 
parts in mechanical standards of “courses,” “ credits,” 
“units,” “hours,” and “ points.” 

We turn out bachelors of arts, masters, and even doc- 
tors, as Ford turns out his flivvers. But there is no flam- 
ing charioteer among them that will soar to the uncharted 
pathways of the skies. It is more likely that this path- 
finder will be numbered among those who have turned 
away in disgust from the machine-shop college. The fault, 
then, lies not so much with the student as with those 
who have so sorely misdirected him. 

One of the most hopeful signs of this day, it seems to 
me, is the steady decline of the student’s interest in what 
we style—sometimes by a flight of euphemism—college 
athletics. Dr. Walter Jessup believes that the student of 
today is far more serious and intellectually mature than 
his sophisticated brother of the early ‘twenties. He is 
observed at work in the library or the laboratory; rarely 
if ever is he seen loitering on the campus, or waving a 
flag along the side lines. This picture is painted in a more 
cheerful mood than | could summon up, but optimism is 
generally nearer the truth than pessimism. Assuming Dr. 
Jessup to be correct, the inference that at last our Ameri- 
can colleges find good wheat to grind is justified. But will 
the wheat be spoiled in the processing? 

As a disinterested onlooker, it seems to me that an evil 
chapter in higher education in this country is drawing 
to a close. The first lines were written half a century ago 
when Eliot initiated, tentatively, a system which, brought 
to its logical conclusion, destroyed all sense of values in 
American higher education. What Eliot wished confined 
to the college, was quickly taken over by the lunatic fringe 
of the movement, and applied to high-school, and even to 
elementary education. If the values anciently attached to 
certain mental disciplines could be shown, in the light of 
these discoveries, to be quite wrong, and, further, if it 
be true that the mind’s capability can infallibly be gauged 
(with exceptions hardly worth mentioning) by the in- 
clinations of the individual, then the training of youth 
became a task almost as easy as that of a railway clerk 
selling a ticket to Chicago. Ascertain what your youth 
wishes to do, and then sell him a ticket for a “ course” 
or “courses”’ in keeping with his wishes. Should these 
courses be non-existent, found them. 

Thus interpreted, “ higher education” seems largely a 
matter of mechanisms and bookkeeping. The resultant 
multiplicity of courses soon took on a startling re- 
semblance, to use a figure coined by Woodrow Wilson, 
to a “side show,” so blaring and bedizened that it was 
apt to distract attention from the main tent with its five 
rings. In the hands of the whirling dervishes who saw 
in electivism possibilities which would have shocked its 
founder, American higher education evolved in two dec- 
ades, not so much into an honest Barnum and Bailey 
circus as into a disreputable carnival of the kind described 
by Jim Tully. “General culture,” allgemeine Bildung 
of my friend, was not the result of four years in an in- 
stitution of that type. Indeed the student was likely to 
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lose the elemesits or culture which he had brought with 
him. 

Is the end of the chapter to be a complete negation 
of the opening paragraphs? I incline to an affirmative 
answer. Half a dozen of our most influential colleges 
restrict admission to young men and women of proved 
ability. Our smaller institutions are beginning to under- 
stand that neither conformity to wooden standards nor 
huge endowments are essential to genuine academic worth, 
and this understanding is shared, by a kind of minor 
miracle, by the more powerful standardizing agencies. As 
Dr. Jessup remarks, Oxford and Cambridge have dared 
to be different. ‘“ They have not worshiped at the shrine 
of size, either of teaching staff or of student body. They 
have prospered without the use of our academic legal 
tender—' units,’ ‘ marks,’ or ‘ credits ’.” 

It is time for us too to be different, and I fervently 
hope that lines of differentiation in secular American 
colleges will make possible the return of the Catholic 
college to the best traditions of its history. Willingly 
accepting what is good in the newer activities of college 
education in this country, the Catholic college has suffered 
severely from the effort to synthesize the new with the 
old. Will it be permitted to return to the severe, simple, 
cultural courses of its ancestors? Dr. Jessup recognizes 
the usefulness of that return. 

In this day of specific training it is easy to discount the fact 
that most of the great leaders of today, whether in the field of 
thought, science, journalism, statecraft or industry, studied in col- 
leges which offered a simple curriculum, with few if any of the 
modern attempts at specialization. . .. Even the great scientists 
of today for the most part started in the fields of general science. 
Many of them received their early education in very modest col- 
leges, as measured by modern standards. 

Can our Catholic colleges lead the way back to “a 
simple curriculum”? There can be no doubt that they 
would gladly set aside the premature attempts at speciali- 
zation which were forced upon them years ago by the 
standardizing agencies. But these agencies are altering 
their earlier requirements, and are combining with other 
influences, to quote Dr. Jessup, so that every college may 
have “a wholly new opportunity to work out its individ- 
ual destiny.” 

Granting that Dr. Jessup is not too sanguine, the day 
of freedom will soon dawn. The mass-production system 
failed to cultivate allgemeine Bildung, a fact which 
our educators are at last willing to admit. With that 
system overthrown, with a simple curriculum, offered 
sincerely and intelligently, we can hope once more to 
make the American college a nursery of general culture. 
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BILL, authorizing the Governor of Maryland to in- 
quire into any and all phases of the government of 
the State, was recently to be introduced into the Annapolis 
legislature. The title of the bill, which covered four (or 
was it twenty-four?) typewritten pages, was so long, the 
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Pilgrim is informed, that the clerk thought that the title 
was the main body of the bill, and that the bill lacked a 
title. Hence it failed of introduction at the proper moment. 

This was an instance where a thing failed to be under- 
stood because it was too obvious. I fear that the alarm 
felt by non-Catholics over what they think is the threat of 
political domination by the Catholic Church is apt to be 
another such instance. Are we in danger of not taking it 
quite seriously enough? If we do not, it may increase, 
instead of lessening. I think it was disingenuous of Gen- 
eral Johnson to throw out that idea, but thrown out, it 
must be reckoned with. 

In his latest book, Pour l’ Ordre Catholique (‘A Catholic 
Program”), published by Desclée and DeBrouwer in 
Paris, Etienne Gilson, Professor in the Sorbonne and an 
outstanding interpreter of Catholic philosophical teaching 
in our time, voices this warning. There is a type of anti- 
clericalism which is a sheer hypocrisy. It is motivated, as 
Gilson points out, by a mere thirst to utilize Catholicism 
for selfish ends, and when these ends cannot be realized, 
to turn upon its former instruments and attack them as 
enemies. The species of French politicians who moved 
heaven and earth to bring Catholic manhood and Catholic 
resources into the “ Sacred Union” when their own per- 
sons and interests were in danger, only to move for the 
expulsion of the Religious when the moment of peril was 
over, needs no explanation. They are plainly insincere. 

But there is a genuine alarm which is based upon a 
serious misapprehension. The non-Catholic French— 
Protestant, Jew, unbeliever—know, says Gilson, that “ our 
dearest longing is to convert them to Catholicism. But 
they have no intention of being converted . . . and their 
greatest dread is a Catholicism which would seize the 
power of the State in order to impose upon them the 
outward actions (gestes) of a Faith which they do not 
share.” What is the result? “ They persecute in order 
not to be persecuted.” 

The trouble, says Gilson, is that the better Catholics we 
are, the purer and simpler our Faith, the more difficult we 
find to understand this state of mind. “ The man in the 
street obsessed by the Clerical Danger seems to us like a 
sort of lunatic. Nevertheless he exists; his name is 
Legion ; he counts as part of the state, he votes, and .. . 
we have no way to get rid of him.” 

This alarm, as we know, has periodically appeared in 
the United States, and led to devastating excesses. It does 
not take much to arouse it again. Fear is the easiest of 
human emotions to excite: the easiest for the unscrupulous 
leader to exploit. I am not advocating a hush-hush policy 
on the part of Catholics in order to avoid raising that fear. 
Whether we approve or not of the way in which Catholic 
social justice has been brought out in the political arena 
in the Father Coughlin-Johnson-Long debate, certain 
issues must come to the fore in any case, and there are 
always people of the side contrary from the angels who 
are alert and watching for the chance to raise the cry of 
Catholic Fascism, Papal domination, and what-not. Nev- 
ertheless, though the cause of the alarm is unreasonable 
in any instance, it must be taken into account. 
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HAT is to be done about it? Gilson offers certain 

suggestions, which, while they apply chiefly to his 
own country and its peculiar problems, are not without 
significance in the United States. 

It is necessary, in his mind, to make it perfectly clear 
to the non-Catholic that the Catholic Church, under the 
conditions of our modern civilization—which, as Maritain, 
Gilson’s philosophic colleague, remarked, are not likely 
to change within our time—does not require exclusive 
control of the political power of the State as an indis- 
pensable means for realizing the substantials of the Catho- 
lic religious and social program. Catholics ask only what 
they have always asked for, representation in their govern- 
ment, proportionate to their numbers and to their obliga- 
tions as citizens. But we do not believe that in order to 
lead our lives as Catholics, or to vindicate in society the 
principles of social justice sponsored by the Catholic 
Church, it is necessary that Catholics run the government. 
Indeed, we are pretty well convinced that if Catholics did 
run the Government, neither of these ends would be 
accomplished, for the simple reason—if for no other— 
that such Catholic political rulers would have to deal 
with exactly the same secularized, religiously and socially 
illiterate society that their non-Catholic colleagues are 
obliged to struggle with. 

The true remedy, in Gilson’s mind, is the integral 
Catholic education of Catholics. ‘“‘ The more that Catholic 
education becomes Catholic,” says Gilson, “the more 
chances it has of lasting and of being respected. Every 
weakness in principle, every compromise for the sake of 
gaining favor, will be rewarded by the contempt of one’s 
adversaries.” In his opinion, “ Catholic education is not 
Catholic enough; if it puts forth all the efforts necessary 
to become such, it will have to its credit all the prospects 
of life and prosperity.”” The great concept of Christian 
Doctrine, which Gilson reverences as a former pupil of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, should reach down 
with its vivifying influence from the highest university 
strata to the lowest primary school. Nevertheless, in the 
support of their schools and colleges, Catholics again will 
ask no favors. They ask merely justice: that their system 
be in a position to flourish and develop, and be a collabo- 
rator with, not a servant of the State. Gilson admires the 
generosity to private education in this country. 





SHOULD like to pursue this theme, but received a 

reminder from an unexpected source. Mr. Murnane, 
Father Judes’s sexton, asked the Pilgrim to help him get 
the linens and vestments in order in remote preparation 
for Holy Week. “ Pride,” said Mr. Murnane, “is the 
most detestable of the seven deadly sins. Still I am slightly 
infected by it when I see the immaculate appearance of 
our altar linen.”” And he then remarked what the Pilgrim 
has already murmured to himself sotto-voce on many of 
his pilgrimages.‘ The one inexcusable crime against the 
good order of the Church, that no degree of poverty can 
justify, is a lack of clean altar linens.” Was he too harsh? 
Ask many a humble missionary who can indulge a similar 
pride, and you will agree with him. THE PILGRIM. 
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Dramatics 


Mr. Shaw and Other Dramatists 


EvizABETH JorpAN, D. Litt. 





T is becoming increasingly clear that quite early in 

his career, Mr. George Bernard Shaw told us all he 
knew. He also told us many things he did not know; 
but these things were so novel or so amusing that we 
gulped them down and asked for more. We got it. We 
are still getting it. And, alas, it is the same thing we have 
been getting from him all along. 

This is disheartening. A man like George Bernard 
Shaw ought to be discovering new things about life and 
the world every day he lives. Instead, he filled his mind 
with conclusions and convictions which apparently grew 
and swelled till there was no room in that mind for 
anything else. Discovering this, Mr. Shaw said to him- 
self with pleased surprise: “I now know all!” Like 
the heroine of old-time drama, he proceeded to Tell All. 
He is still Telling All, in endless repetition and at the 
top of his voice. It is a sad situation, if you ask me; 
and one of the saddest things in it is Mr. Shaw’s latest 
stage outpouring, “The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles.” 

This is the fifth play of the Theater Guild’s Seventeenth 
Subscription Season. It has Nazimova and Romney 
Brent as stars; it has a superb assisting company; it has 
some charming settings and costumes by Lee Simonson ; 
it has the expert stage direction of Larry Wagstaff 
Gribble. But it has not, in all its weary length, one 
moment worthy of the serious attention of a spectator. 
Everything it contains, Mr. Shaw has said many times 
before, and said better. One gets a certain mental kick 
by wondering whether he wrote the whole thing with 
his tongue in his cheek, as one suspects, or whether he 
really thought he was writing a play. But that reflection 
is not enough to occupy the mind profitably for an entire 
evening. 

As the hours pass one catches glimpses of Mr. Shaw's 
familiar theories, as a weary traveler on a slow train sees 
the telegraph poles he is jogging past. The Unexpected 
Isles are this Weary Old World. Mr. Shaw does not think 
much of it. He never has. There are not any very 
nice human beings in it. They have got to be wiped out, 
and the world started all over again. Mr. Shaw presents 
us with a Judgment Day and a recording angel. The 
recording angel, wearing white wings and a really lovely 
white marcel wave, separates the fit from the unfit. At 
the end of his labors there is practically nobody left in 
the world, except Mr. Shaw and a heathen high priest 
and priestess. 

There is one new telegraph pole in this dreary dramatic 
landscape. The very first persons eliminated are our 
adolescents! The young folk of today are encumberers 
of the earth. Mr. Shaw and the recording angel simply 
cannot endure them. Next, they remove the doctors— 
in a body. That’s no surprise. We all know what Mr. 
Shaw thinks about medical men. After that the destruc- 
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tion is so steady and so complete that we lose sight of 
details, which is just as well or better. The only care-free 
smile I got out of the first night performance was the 
one that wreathed my countenance when the final curtain 
fell and I regarded the confused, puzzled faces of the 
spectators around me. They hardly knew, poor dears, 
whether the play was beginning or ending, and they didn’t 
care. Neither did I. Neither, I am quite sure, did 
George Bernard Shaw. 

Keep an eye on The Group Theater, Incorporated. They 
are doing things. Last year they walked off with the 
Pulitzer Prize, for their “Men in White.” This year, 
if I am not mistaken, they have another candidate for 
a prize in “ Awake and Sing.” This is a play by Clifford 
Odets, which they are producing at the Belasco Theater. 
Mr. Odets is a new playwright, and his offering is on 
the face of it a simple study of Jewish home life. Our 
novelists and playwrights have so thoroughly stripped 
the glamor from all home life by this time that one is 
not surprised to find the Berger family a sordid and 
unhappy lot. Mr. Odets is depressed by their problems, 
but deeply interested in them. So are the spectators. 
The family, evidently presented as a typical group, is 
headed by an incessantly nagging mother. She has done 
her duty as she sees it but she has learned nothing of 
the beauty of gentleness and understanding. Living with 
her is her dependent old father. She drives him to suicide 
in the end. She has a son who is eating his heart out 
because his mother will not allow him to marry the girl 
he loves. She has a daughter who has “lived in sin” 
and who is forced by the mother to marry a weakling 
she despises, because such a marriage will conceal her 
shame. There is the mother’s weak husband; there is 
a selfish brother; there is a wise-cracking friend of the 
family. There is drama in plenty, and tragedy stalks 
in with the death of the old father. There is a lamentable 
blindness to moral standards when the young girl’s brother 
advises her to desert her husband and her baby and go 
away with the man she loves. Yet with it all there is 
no over-emphasis, no over-shading. The Bergers are 


fairly normal, recognizable human beings. They have 
their virtues as well as their defects. 
“ Awake and Sing, ye that dwell in dust.” So advises 


Isaiah. So, too, urges young Clifford Odets. The Bergers 
are dwellers in dust; but he is sure there is hope for 
them and for their like in the brave new days to come. 

Now I discuss a production which makes me remind 
myself sternly that I am here to review plays and not 
to sing Hosannas. I am much disposed to sing Hosannas 
over “ Noah,” the play by André Obey, which Jerome 
Mayer is presenting at the Longacre Theater with the 
distinguished French actor, Pierre Fresnay, in the leading 
role. Not since I saw “ The First Legion,” have I had 
an evening of such pure delight at the theater as “ Noah” 
gave me. Don’t let anyone tell you it is like “ The Green 
Pastures,” however. It is not. It is like nothing but its 
unique self. 

It tells the story of Noah’s escape from the flood; of 
his experiences in the Ark with his family; of the beauty 
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of his family life while its members feel that they are 
in peril; of his own goodness, his intimate and informal 
relations with God. It shows his devoted animals, done 
as only French artists could do them, and loving Noah. 
At the end, when all dangers are past and the Ark is 
safely on its mountain top, the play shows humans and 
animals alike reverting to their old weaknesses. Noah’s 
sons despise and desert him; his animals attack him; 
even his devoted wife turns from him and sighs for her 
departed children. There are humor and pathos and 
comedy and tragedy in the offering. Noah is a mighty 
rock against which his misfortunes break in vain. At 
the end, beaten but unbroken, he looks up at the sky. 
“ Lord,” he cries, “I’m satisfied. Are you satisfied!” 
As he gazes, the rainbow raises its resplendent arc in 
the sky and he nods. 

“That’s fine,” he says simply. He is a very human 
Noah; a colloquial Noah, a Noah who has his failings. 
But between them, André Obey, by perfect writing, and 
Pierre Fresnay, by perfect acting, make him by far the 
most engaging character on our stage this season. Don’t 
miss “ Noah.” 

A new comedy, and a very good one, has come to 
town. It is written by John Cecil Holm and George 
Abbott, who call it ‘“‘ Three Men on a Horse,” and it is 
produced at the Playhouse by Alex Yokel. It is a racing 
play. Its special appeal would seem to be to men. Cer- 
tainly I have never seen so many men in an audience, 
and I have rarely heard such roars of laughter as they 
send forth. But the women enjoy it just as much, and 
there is no reason why they should not. 

The story of the comedy is very simple. Edwin Trow- 
bridge is a meek young man, working steadily at his job 
and contentedly returning at night to the suburban cot- 
tage he and his wife call home. His only amusement is 
forecasting the results of races, which he does in a private 
note book for his sole amusement. He never bets. He 
never goes to a race. But he has a sixth sense which 
makes him pick the winner every time. 

By chance he encounters a trio of betting men who 
are down and out. By chance they discover this strange 
gift of his. They make him their prisoner and proceed 
to capitalize on his powers. All sorts of complications 
follow and all of them are highly amusing. Our hero 
is convinced that if he himself ever bets he will lose both 
his money and his gift of foresight. His new associates 
force him to bet. They themselves, who have won heavily 
on his forecasts, put every cent they have made on a 
final plunge. 

In the first version of the play they lost every penny: 
but this was too tragic. Audiences that had laughed for 
three hours were not willing to leave the theater sobbing. 
Now the plungers almost lose their all. Their escape is 
narrow enough to make them realize that their mascot is 
not infallible. He is permitted to return to his home 
and his normal routine of life. The outline is not up- 
roarious, but the play is. It will be a sure hit with fathers, 
grandfathers, uncles, brothers and boy friends. 

A much milder comedy, delightful but less excruciat- 
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ingly funny, is John Golden's production of * The Bishop 
Misbehaves.” Mr. Golden is presenting this at the Cort 
Theater, with the always engaging Walter Connolly in 
the leading role. Mr. Connolly is assisted by Mrs. Chris- 
topher Wyatt’s charming daughter, Jane Wyatt, one of 
the best and most promising of our younger actresses. 
She has the leading feminine role. She could carry a 
much bigger one, and has often done so. 

The comedy shows us a distinguished English Bishop 
having an evening off. At a road-side inn, where he and 
his sister stop for mild refreshments, he runs into a 
holdup. Thieves have just stolen the jewels and papers 
of two other guests at the inn. They have locked their 
victims in a closet and have made their escape, kindly 
leaving their booty concealed on the Inn’s mantel piece. 
The bishop finds it and pockets it, leaving his visiting 
card in its place. He releases the travelers, and returns 
to his home, knowing the thieves will follow him for 
their “ swag.”” He could have handed this to the travelers 
to whom it belongs, but he wants the fun and the excite- 
ment of an encounter with the thugs. He gets it. He 
is one of these brave men who tackle half a dozen 
opponents single-handed and unarmed. He gets away 
with that, too. 

Our Russian fellow citizens, who are crowding the 
Majestic Theater at every preformance given by Michel 
Chekhov and the Moscow Art Players, are having a won- 
derful time. The rest of us, dependent on the program’s 
brief English synopsis for our understanding of the 
Russian plays presented, are falling back heavily on Art. 
The Art is equal to the strain. It is as perfect as only 
Russian stage work can be. Even our American players 
can learn from it, and this is the highest praise that can 
be offered it; for American acting now stands high in 
the list of the world’s best. 

It is a supreme test of any company to put over its 
plays in a tongue unknown to its audiences. By that test 
and all others the Moscow Art Players are unique. Amer- 
ican spectators do not get the dialogue. They miss the 
jokes. But they follow the tragedy, the drama, and the 
humor of the situations; and they carry away from every 
performance of these players a better knowledge of the 
richness and beauty of Mr. S. Hurok’s offering to Amer- 
ican audiences, 

Laurence Rivers’ “ The Green Pastures ” came back to 
us last month, this time settling at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, with Richard B. Harrison starred in the role 
of de Lawd. On his return to New York, Mr. Harrison 
had played the role for five years without missing a single 
performance. It is the irony of fate that he should be 
stricken by illness the first week of his triumphal reappear- 
ance here. He has now been called to the Eternal Lord. 
However, he had his ovation on the first and second 
nights. Now his understudy, who has waited for five 
years for the chance, is playing the role. “ The Green Pas- 
tures ” has proved itself richer, mellower, and more beau- 
tiful than ever after its long trek of three and a half 
years in the hinterlands. It is a superb and a deathless 
production. 
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A Review of Current Books 











The Bovine Bourgeoisie 
CAPITALISM CARRIES ON. By Walter B. Pitkin. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $1.75. Published March 11. 

R. PITKIN is painfully distressed by the vast majority of 

his fellow citizens. The herd vexes him most; but most of 
the rest of us are morons, simpletons, nincompoops, ignoramuses. 
A large minority are miserable lumps of flesh not worth salvag- 
ing, but the rest may qualify among the silly, foolish, imbecile, 
amateurish, ignorant, inferior, paranoiacs, or among the stupid, 
clumsy, nitwits and half-wits who ask only “a full stomach, movies 
and a wench.” When a man can get equally petulant over Al 
Smith and Herbert Hoover, he is indeed in a mighty mood, and 
the most that can be said for his invective is that it is indis- 
criminate. 

Apart from the fact that the American Medical Association is 
“ uncivilized” and that we do not divorce ourselves from all “ silly 
philosophy of human brotherhood,” the reason why we cannot rise 
above these cattle with whom we are burdened is that our middle 
class is half a century behind the English in its culture; we haven't 
even the sense of the shrewd Magyar who buys sound old British 
bonds; we do not even realize the value of certain suggestions put 
forth by a few serious and highly intelligent people, especially in 
England. The we who are prevented from doing the rising seem 
to be the reader, Mr. Pitkin, and some friends in Jersey. 

Capitalism, as defined by Stuart Chase, Mark Sullivan, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, is not capitalism at all, though the author 
concedes that the definition by the president of his own university 
is not quite so absurd as those of the others. The author then sets 
up his own six-point definition, any one of which six points may 
be dispensed with and still leave capitalism intact. Such a flex- 
ible definition, while limiting the range of capitalism, leaves the 
writer ample space in which to carry on alone. 

Being satisfied that the tariff and the War have discredited 
orthodox economics, Mr. Pitkin speaks out for nationalism and 
technocracy. Technocracy and social technology are scientific and 
accurate, and the imperative need for them is shown by statistics 
which are admittedly as rough as the under side of a barn floor. 
There is still a fighting chance for a genuine middle-class capital- 
ism, but it is more likely that Big Business can persuade the mid- 
dle class to accept “some form of Fascism which is disguised 
primitive Christianity in which the common man is deflated in 
the interest of property owners, creditors, and overlords, is taught 
to love the cheap life, to expect nothing, and to get it.” A life 
that begins at forty is not long enough to knead that into some- 
thing like an accurate statement. 

Mr. Pitkin, of course, could not possibly be as wrong as he 
thinks everybody else is. His dramatization of the present assault 
upon the public purse as a battle between the powerful rich and 
the powerful poor is a sage observation. In emphasizing the con- 
tempt of the white-collar groups for the rest of the workers, he 
brings out a great truth. Clerks, stenographers, school teachers, 
salesmen and starving accountants look with scorn upon the labor- 
ing classes, machinists, locomotive engineers, boiler makers, foun- 
drymen or anything else in blue denim. They wrongly identify 
their own interest with that of the extremely wealthy and revel 
in a fond sense of vicarious superiority. When Mr. Pitkin’s be- 
loved middle class realize that they are one with those who have 
ceased to be people, then’ we may get somewhere. 

If one likes opinion rather than fact, and if one likes pugnacious 
lithographic writing setting forth one segment of the public mind 
that is symptomatic of the general bewilderment, then one will 
enjoy the short jabs of Mr. Pikin’s frequent four- and five-word 
sentences, his vivid similes, his sublime self-confidence. 

Bernarp W. Dempsey. 








“Instrument of Strange Perversion” 


HUMAN EXPLOITATION. By Norman Thomas. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.75. 
COATES as a whole are opposed to the political convic- 
tions of Mr. Thomas and think that his solution—State owner- 
ship—is opposed to Catholic principles. But this book on exploita- 
tion in the United States does not deal with solutions but with 
statistics, and as a statistical survey, it is very good reading in- 
deed. Since no one would question the reliability of Mr. Thomas’ 
statistics, it should find itself on the library shelves of our schools 
and colleges. 

For those who see only the crowds of people shopping in the 
department stores, for those who say that poverty in America is 
nothing like that in Europe and that things “will get worse be- 
fore they can get better,” the figures Mr. Thomas quotes are ap- 
palling. He writes: 

Terrible as are these facts and figures in terms of human 
suffering, they are perhaps less terrible than the state of a 
people who called the exploitation of the years from 1914 to 
1929 in general years of prosperity. 

It is not only of human exploitation that this book deals, but of 
the exploitation of natural resources by industrial interests. The 
chapter entitled “Men and Trees,” for instance, deals not only 
with the injustice done the worker, but the sacking of the forests 
of the country. And there is a most moving account too, of the 
work of the I. W. W. out in the Northwest where they were or- 
ganizing for shorter hours (they worked a twelve-hour day) and 
better wages, and the resulting massacre at Everett, where dozens 
ot unarmed workers were killed. 

The sections on the agricultural conditions are especialy sig- 
nificant. The New Deal which sought to improve conditions 
(1) by limited production when there was overproduction only 
on account of the inability of the masses to pay for produce and 
(2 by loaning more money to the farmers who are already 
overburdened with debts, has only made conditions worse, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas. 

“Any program for the future of American agriculture should 
be flexible and experimental,” he writes, “and not based on too 
dogmatic conclusions concerning the inevitability of large scale 
production on a factory system or, on the other hand, of the 
eternal desirability of the present system of farming as a way 
of life.” 

Inasmuch as there is dairy farming, fruit and vegetable farming, 
wheat farms, corn and hog regions, and cotton plantations, there 
is not one problem for the agricultural administration to solve, 
but many, and the book gives a brief picture of each. 

In view of the importance of the farm problem one’s only 
criticism of the book is that too little space is devoted to the 
account of what is taking place throughout the counry. The 
Communists realize the importance of the farmers in the present 
situation and besides publishing many pamphlets on the question, 
they publish a newspaper in Chicago, the Farmers’ National 
Weekly, which is not ostensibly Communist. Some pamphlets 
are published by the Farmers’ National Committee for Action 
in Philadelphia and some by the International Pamphlets, New 
York. 

The National Committee holds a conference every year to which 
fifty or more farm organizations send delegates, many of them 
participating in the round-table discussions, not knowing that the 
work of organization and propaganda are being carried on by 
the Communists. 

In view of these facts, the forty pages or so in Human Ex- 
ploitation seem all too little to devote to a discussion and explana- 
tion of conditions of farming and the historical background of 
the problem. 

To give a comprehensive idea of the book, it is well to list 
the chapter headings: “Land and Those who live on it; Real 
Estate versus Homes; Farming for Exercise; Men and Trees; 
Mines and Miners; New Sources of Physical Energy; Working 
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for Wages; Working Conditions; Unemployment; Women in In- 
dustry ; Exploiting Our Children; The Negro; The Labor Strug- 
gle; The Consumer Pays; Littlke Owner, What Now?; The Gov- 
ernment as Exploiter.” Dorotny Day. 


Metaphysics and Politics 


POLITICAL ETHICS. By Daniel S. Robinson. 
Crowell Company. $2.00. Published February 15. 


pe this work an attempt is made to apply ethical principles to 

political relations. As political ethics is applied ethics, the 
author’s viewpoint will naturally be influenced by the precepts of 
general ethics which he accepts. There is much in this post- 
bellum treatise on applied ethics that calls for commendation. His 
purpose, namely, “to clarify the deep issues involved in the re- 
lation of each youth to his own State and to aid in answering 
some of the perplexing questions arising from the relations of 
the various peoples of the earth to each other,” is an admirable 
one. He expresses the conviction that the World War completely 
upset the social, political, and economic equilibrium of all nations. 
He rightly deprecates the trend in courses of philosophy towards 
the divorce of ethics from politics. Modern philosophers seem to 
have forgotten that, in Plato’s Republic, moral and political phil- 
osophy go hand in hand and that Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics 
are closely linked together. 

The author justly condemns the sociological school which main- 
tains that customs make anything right, but wobbles badly when 
he adds that “ethical theorizers will reach different conceptions 
ot what value and duty are,” and that, in consequence, “there can- 
not be said to be just one system of theoretical ethics.” This must 
have been a concession to philosophers like Max Otto and Bertrand 
Russell whose works on Things and Ideals and Political Ideals 
are listed in the bibliography at the end of the first chapter. 

Why worry, we may ask, about the views of Professor Otto, 
an avowed atheist who rejected ethics as a science when he made 
this statement to his university classes in 1928: “ The words right, 
wrong and obligation, and many others, are rapidly dying in the 
very fiber of your being”? Why not take a firm, logical stand for 
a Divine, immutable moral law, and for an objective, universal, 
and unvarying norm of morality, such as man’s rational nature ? 
Why weaken a system of moral teaching by basing it upon the un- 
sound metaphysics of Bertrand Russell? Why take seriously the 
views of Russell, who at the age of eighteen, rejected a reason- 
proved God, thereby joining the ranks of the pagans whose con- 
duct Holy Writ calls inexcusable because they failed to rise, on 
the wings of reason, from the cognition of the contingent things 
of this visible universe to the knowledge of the Necessary Being, 
God? 

Why qualify the statement that ethics is a normative science, 
rather than a history of men’s aberrations in the moral sphere, to 
please the misguided exponents of the purely human and shifting 
“new morality ”? 

Another reference found under the caption “What to Read” 
at the end of the first chapter is The Ethical Basis of Political 
Authority by W. W. Willoughby. Does the author realize that 
Professor Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University holds the State 
to be “independent and absolute” and in no way bound by the 
Natural Law? If so, an individual citizen of Japan does wrong 
when he picks the pocket of a fellow citizen, but Japan, as a na- 
tion, may seize the Philippine Islands without any contravention 
of the moral law. 

If the author regards modernity, as well as solidity, as a sine- 
qua-non condition in his bibliography, he might refer his readers to 
Dr. Adler, a Jewish professor of the University of Chicago who 
teaches the ethics of Aristotle as set forth in the crystal-clear writ- 
ings of the prince of philosophers, Thomas Aquinas. 

Cahill’s work, entitled The Framework of a Christian State, 
should take the place of the three reference works which I have 
criticized. 


Thomas Y. 
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The author has the Soviet, Communistic view, condemned by Leo 
XIII, that the State consists of individuals rather than families. 
The great Encyclicals of Leo XIII should be added to the bibli- 
ography of the chapter on Representative Democracies which the 
author rightly defends after condemning dictatorships and the 
Soviet State. Hersert C. NOONAN. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Composers or Topay. By David Ewen. This book is much 
more than a mere Who’s Who in the world of music today; it 
more ambitious in scope than any compilation yet published. The 
author presents all available biographical material on each com- 
poser, gives a thumbnail sketch of his personality, his method 
of working, his esthetic creed, his personal habits and idiosyn- 
crasies. Critics of acknowledged importance are called upon to 
analyze the style and the principal works of each composer and 
to estimate his relative position among his fellow-musicians. 
Highly recommended to students of modern music conservatories 
and all intelligent lovers of music. (Wilson. $4.50) 


Discovertnc Music. By Howard D. McKinney and W. R. 


Anderson. This is a course in music appreciation which really 
accomplishes its end—namely, to inculcate an understanding and 
love for the best in music and to create worthy critical standards. 
The discovery of music is accomplished by proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, from 
anticipation to realization, without too much regard for chrono- 
logical sequence. As a result of this pedagogically sound structure, 
there is learning plus enjoyment. The book escapes wordiness, 
heaviness, patronizing. (American Book Company) 

Voopoorsm In Music. By Sir Richard Terry. A series of 
refreshingly simple essays on the fundamental appeal of music, 
addressed to “the layman, the Plain Man, and the Choirman.” 
The author is blessed with a sense of humor and a gift for making 
music intelligible to all his readers, whether they be musicians, 
tennis players, or bridge fiends. He writes on “ How jazz came 
to be fathered on the poor Negro,” “Canned music,” “ Piano 
tyranny,” “The plainsong and its origin” with equal facility. 
The keynote of the book: Good music is not the exclusive property 
of the esoteric. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne) 

Otp Deapwoop Days. By Estelline Bennett. When a little 
girl, the author came to Deadwood in the Dakota territory with 
her father, who became Judge there in 1877, bringing the law 
to that outlaw town. Her impressions of the years she spent 
in Deadwood were vivid and permanent, and she has communicated 
them through this book, first published in 1928 and now re-issued. 
She writes of her father, the Judge, the “sky pilots” of the 
Deadwood territory, including Father DeSmet, the first of them, 
whose influence and memory was so lasting among the Indians. 
She also tells of the many characters that made up that town, 
so wild and yet with its own definite code of honor. The whole 
is a worthwhile, moving, human experience. (Scribner’s. $2.50) 

CatHotic Oxrorp aNp CamBripce. By Msgr. A. S. Barnes, 
G. J. MacGillivray, and S. Cunningham. This is the story of 
the two ancient English universities, with a general essay on 
the rise of the universities of Europe. It is to the Catholic 
Church that both these universities owe their origin, but at 
Oxford, at least, it was not until the coming of the friars that 
the ordered regimentation of the schools became a regular feature 
of university life. The authors give brief histories of each of 
the colleges that make up the university, and Cambridge will not 
begrudge the Franciscan school at Oxford the unique honor 
of having given from its student body a Pope in the person 
of Alexander V. (Catholic Truth Society, London. 1/6) 

Rare AMERICAN Booxs. Edited by William Targ. This is a 
small but extremely useful checklist of some of the more rare 
and valuable American first editions, some of which may bring 
in a small fortune to the happy possessor. Those who are 
not bibliophiles will find a great deal of useful information in 
the explanatory preface. (Black Archer Press, Chicago. $1.00). 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Latin Speakers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In connection with the various letters concerning the use and 
study of modern Latin which have been appearing in your columns, 
I would like to mention an idea which has long been in my mind. 
This is the formation of a Latinists’ Club in New York. I know, 
of course, of the St. Patrick Clerical Students’ Club but this is 
very special in its nature and one not calculated to attract men 
interested in Latin as literature or as a means of conversation. 

Such an association as I have in mind is one where discussions, 
lectures, readings of Latin literature would be in order. In other 
words, a center where possibly the use of Latin as a means of 
modern conversation could be developed. In future, there might 
be some sort of a publication; some sort of an annual award for 
outstanding achievement in the field. On the other hand, should 
this club idea not be workable, might it not be possible to build 
up a correspondence circle for the exchange of letters in Latin 
between members; contests in perfection of translation and the 
like? The formation of such a club and the concrete proof of its 
workability and practicality would go far toward convincing the 
general run of intelligent laymen that Latin, as the language of 
the Church, is far from dead and would form the basis for a re- 
vival of the study of Latin by Catholics in general. 

New York. Frepertc BecKWItH PaAtes. 


Another Challenge 


To the Editor of America: 

I wish to welcome the two letters about the deaf, which were 
published recently in your “ Communications” columns, one on 
February 16, the other on February 23 last. Both were called forth 
by a letter of mine which you published on December 22 last, ap- 
propriately entitled by you “ Challenge of the Deaf.” 

In the second letter, I am genially taken to task for the state- 
ment that “only one of the priests who know the sign language 
and are working among the deaf, Father Purtell of New York, 
is free to devote all of his time to them.” And forthwith, seven 
other priests are named as also devoting all their time to the deaf. 
Now I do not desire to make a lot of a small point, nor did it 
really matter, for the purpose of my letter, whether there were 
even more than eight priests laboring entirely for the deaf. The 
main idea was: that not enough is being done for them. And 
even eight priests are certainly not enough to fill the need even 
if they labor for the deaf alone. Realizing this, however, I want 
to say that, strictly speaking, my former remark still holds good. 
For my whole letter concerned itself with the adult Catholic deaf. 
I still believe that Father Purtell alone is free to devote all his 
time to these adult deaf Catholics. 

Msgr. Gerend, Father Klopfer and Father Gehl are devoting 
their time to the education of Catholic deaf children in St. Francis, 
Wis. Msgr. Waldhaus and Father Heitker do the same in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Father Sullivan cares for the Catholic deaf children 
in two Connecticut schools, as well as for the Catholic adult deaf 
there. And in California, Father Reilly is pastor to the deafened 
or hard-of-hearing Catholics as well as to the deaf ones. That 
there is a decided distinction between the deaf and the deafened 
is a well-known fact. 

I would like to close by again inviting further comment from 
your readers about the real point of my former letter—my sug- 
gestion as to the appointment in every diocese of a Diocesan Di- 
rector of Deaf-Mute Activities. 


Address Withheld. A Catuoric Dear Mute. 
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Home News.—After many days of debate on the 
Administration’s $4,880,000,000 relief bill, the Senate 
again began to act upon it. On March 15, the McCarran 
prevailing-wage amendment was rejected, 50 to 38, and 
the Russell substitute was adopted, 83 to 2. This would 
give the President discretionary control over wages on 
new work-relief projects. On March 19 Administration 
leaders defeated attempts to reduce the appropriation of 
the bill and to limit its operations. On March 16 acting 
on “evidence concerning corrupt political interference 
with relief” in Ohio, President Roosevelt ordered Harry 
L. Hopkins to assume control of Federal relief in that 
State. Mr. Hopkins wrote Governor Davey (Democrat) 
of Ohio, charging that the latter’s campaign committee 
had made a “ shakedown” of those selling goods to the 
Ohio Relief Administration “to help pay off the deficit 
of your campaign and the expenses of your inaugural.” 
On March 17 impeachment was demanded if Mr. Hop- 
kins’ statements were sustained. On March 18 Governor 
Davey appeared before the State General Assembly, de- 
fended himself, and asked a complete investigation. Pre- 
viously he had filed charges of criminal libel against Mr. 
Hopkins. Grand Jury proceedings were pending on March 
19 and witnesses subpoenaed. On March 20 Secretary 
Wallace removed all restriction this year on planting of 
Spring wheat for farmers who agree to offset 1935 in- 
creases with corresponding reduction in 1936. This modi- 
fication was announced because of the possibility of an- 
other drought, as it was assumed that at least part of the 
grain belt would have abnormally low moisture during 
the Spring. The order will allow an increased crop of 
between 10,000,000 and 30,000,000 bushels. The Senate 
Finance Committee continued its hearings on the NRA. 
On March 14, 15, and 18, S. Clay Williams, retiring 
chairman of the NIRB, vigorously defended the NRA 
and favored its continuance. On March 20 Clarence 
Darrow told the Committee that the small business man 
had “ suffered terribly ” under the NRA, that big business 
had the advantage; and he urged the abolition of the 
NRA. The Senate Munitions Committee on March 19 
received from its research division a twelve-point legisla- 
tive program for control of war profits. It would limit all 
annual incomes to $10,000, close all commodity exchanges, 
take fifty per cent of the first six-per-cent profits of 
corporations and 100 per cent of all over that, commandeer 
all essential industries. On March 18 President Roose- 
velt, through Senator Harrison, informed bonus advo- 
cates that he would veto the Vinson and Patman bills, 
or any other bills providing immediate cash payment of 
the bonus. On March 15, the President signed the joint 
Congressional resolution calling for an investigation by 
the Federal Communications Commission of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company and other inter- 
state communication systems. On March 14 the Treasury 
issued a call for redemption on June 15 of all of the 
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outstanding First Liberty Loan bonds, totaling $1,933,- 
209,950. On March 15 and 16 the Treasury Department 
made a widespread series of raids on counterfeiting, 
illicit distilling, narcotic and smuggling rings, arresting 
more than 2,000 persons and seizing more than $2,000,000 
worth of property. 


Gold to Mexico.—On March 20 the Treasury of the 
United States sold to the Mexican Government 32,000 
ounces of gold, at $35 an ounce, or $1,120,000. It was 
announced that the United States had been buying silver 
from Mexico under the Silver Purchase Act and the gold 
sale was in the nature of a “ swap.” A New York Times 
dispatch from Washington reported that: “ The step was 
pictured in some quarters as a ‘neighborly act’ further 
strengthening the friendly relations between the two 
countries, and as a possible aid to stimulation of trade 
with Mexico.” 


Germany Proclaims Her Army.—The German Gov- 
ernment announced immediate reinstitution of military 
conscription and the formation of an army forbidden her 
by the Versailles Treaty. The latter allowed Germany 
seven divisions of infantry and six of cavalry, totaling 
100,000 men. The new army will have an initial peace- 
time basis of twelve corps made up of thirty-six divisions. 
It would number approximately 500,000 men, Chancelor 
Hitler informed the British Ambassador in Berlin. This 
was said to be exclusive of the air force and the Navy. 
The failure of other Powers to abide by their disarma- 
ment obligations justified the Reich’s introduction of con- 
scription, the Chancelor averred. Except in the case of 
specialized troops, it was thought that a twelve-month 
term would be required of the men in the ranks. The 
German Government did not intend in rearming to create 
any instrument for warlike attack but exclusively for 
defense and thereby for the maintenance of peace, Chan- 
celor Hitler said. “ With the present day the honor of 
the German nation has been restored. We stand erect as 
a free people among nations,” he declared. “ The German 
people have been freed from the oppressive shame which 
has burdened them for sixteen years.” It was widely felt 
that Berlin intended to scrap all Versailles’ military re- 
strictions. 


Cabinet Heils Hitler—After the reading of the con- 
scription proclamation to the Cabinet, its members rose 
and gave Chancelor Hitler three “ Heils” and repeated 
their oaths of loyalty to him. The emancipation of Ger- 
many from the Versailles Treaty united the entire Reich 
solidly behind the Chancelor, it was felt. German papers 
proclaimed: “ End of Versailles, Germany Free Again.” 
Great cheering throngs paraded through Berlin’s streets. 
Chancelor Hitler received the Ambassadors of the Powers 
and informed them of the decree. Within twenty-four 
hours of the conscription proclamation, the occasion being 
Heroes’ Memorial Day, Chancelor Hitler reviewed a 
giant military parade unequalled since the days of the 
Kaiser while more than half a million applauding citizens 
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packed the sidewalks. The day was observed with re- 
joicing throughout the Reich. In the evening impressive 
ceremonies were held in the Berlin State Opera House 
where General von Blomberg emphasized Germany’s 
peaceful intentions and made a plea against war. After 
eulogizing Field Marshal von Mackensen, he paid a sig- 
nificant tribute to Gen. von Ludendorff. Great Britain 
protested the adoption of conscription. Its protest was 
regarded as mild by other Powers. Sir John Simon’s 
visit to Berlin will not be cancelled, it was said. A gigantic 
imitation air raid, during part of which the city was com- 
pletely darkened, was held over Berlin. 


Foreign Attitudes to Germany.—Alarm, mixed with 
considerable reserve, appeared to be the predominant re- 
action to the Hitler declaration in countries outside of 
France and Great Britain. At Washington, a conference 
took place between Secretary Hull, the President, and 
Norman H. Davis, United States Ambassador-at-Large, 
but complete silence was preserved as to the results, and 
it was generally thought that no protest could be planned 
until the situation had been more thoroughly canvassed. 
After the first shock of the news, public opinion in Italy 
was inclined to be calm, though a minority were deeply 
concerned over Germany’s violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Holy Father was reported as concerned 
lest extreme measures be taken by either side. Fears 
were expressed in the Netherlands, also in Austria, al- 
though in the latter country the recent turn towards com- 
pulsory conscription was in line with Germany’s new 
policy. Reserve was the watchword in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia, while joy was expressed in Hungary, 
at the hope of justice through the German attitude. The 
Poles professed themselves not surprised over the out- 
come ; and like some of the other nations, were strength- 
ening their defenses. Polish factions were united in 
Danzig, and at Geneva the question of the impending 
League Council meeting was mooted. Great satisfaction 
was expressed in Jugoslavia over the pronouncement on 
March 15 that Italy had renounced her aspirations to 
Jugoslav territory and looked to closer political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. 


Soviet Reaction to Germany.—In Moscow, the news 
of Germany’s action produced extreme alarm as well as 
joy: alarm, since it was heralded as an indication that 
Germany was now ready to invade the Soviet Union with- 
out further ado; joy, since it gave the Soviet Government, 
in their pronouncements, justification for their rapid in- 
crease in military preparations. Their army was now 
estimated at 950,000 men. Extreme resentment was ex- 
pressed at the recent mention of this large Russian army 
in the British House of Commons, such mention being in- 
terpreted as a concession to Germany and therefore a 
threat to Russia. Great Britain was implored to take a 
decisive stand in condemning Germany, while the impend- 
ing visit of Captain Eden, Lord Privy Seal, to Moscow 
was looked forward to. It was said that Captain Eden 
would confer personally with Joseph Stalin, Soviet dic- 
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tator. For the alleged purpose of strengthening internal 
defense, 1,074 persons, of supposedly reactionary tenden- 
cies, were jailed by the Soviet Government to be exiled 
to eastern regions of the Union. 


French Reaction.—On March 21, the correspondent of 
the New York Times reduced to five headings the various 
French steps in meeting the threat offered by Berlin’s 
repudiation of the Versailles Treaty: (1) A note, very 
stern in its language and recapitulating the entire situa- 
tion, was to be handed to the German Government. It 
denied that the recent extension of the French compulsory 
military term was an increase in military strength and 
denounced the German conscription as illegal. (2) A 
meeting of French, British, and Italian representatives 
was arranged in Paris to discuss the situation and prob- 
ably to instruct Sir John Simon before his scheduled visit 
te Berlin. (3) It was decided to bring the Hitler decrees 
before the League of Nations on the score that they were 
calculated to disturb international peace. (4) The Senate 
gave a vote of confidence to Premier Flandin after he had 
vigorously denied that France had not lived up to her 
disarmament obligations. The Senate vote was, of course, 
an approbation of Flandin’s security policies and also an 
order to continue them. (5) The Cabinet ordered Pierre 
Laval to visit Moscow. Implied was an attempt to cement 
a closer military alliance between Russia and France. 


German Pastors Arrested.—About seven hundred 
pastors of the opposition Protestant Church were arrested 
by secret police and the reading of their protest against 
the “ idolatry ” of the Nazis was largely prevented. Later 
they were released. Secret police searched the Convent of 
the Good Shepherd in North Berlin and arrested the 
Mother Superioress and another nun. Officials did not 
disclose the reason for this action. Deep resentment was 
said to exist among the Catholics of Berlin on account of 
this and other anti-Catholic manifestations. 


Fall of Theunis Government.—The growing senti- 
ment for devaluation of the belga and the sudden flight 
of capital from the country brought about the resigna- 
tion on March 19 of the Theunis Government. In power 
since last November and popularly called the Bankers’ 
Government, the Theunis Cabinet had made a strong 
five-month fight against devaluation. But Belgian business 
men were thrown into turmoil by the recent fall of the 
pound, coming as it did as a climax to their protracted 
difficulties with disparity between their own and _ the 
English currencies, and M. Theunis was forced to give 
way before this pressure. It was not certain, however, 
that a devaluationist Government would immediately fol- 
low. Some observers felt that Catholics, Liberals, and 
Socialists might unite into a National Government and 
continue to hold the belga steady. Others predicted a 
Cabinet of business men, in which case, of course, de- 
valuation loomed as a certainty. 


British Air Defense.—The debate carried on in Par- 
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liament over the appropriations for the air force were 
intensified by the demonstrations of air preparedness held 
about the same time in Berlin. Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald contradicted the inference of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain that reprisals were the only defense against 
attack. He stated that the Government was appointing 
a special committee under the Committee of Imperial De- 
fense to study and experiment in the strengthening of the 
air defenses. Sir Philip Sassoon, Under-Secretary for 
the Air, defending the proposed increase of £3,000,000 
in the air estimates, declared that the rating of Great 
Britain as the fifth Power in air force was not only a 
danger to the country but to the cause of peace. It was 
pointed out that Great Britain was inferior in this re- 
spect to France, Russia, Italy and the United States. 
Winston Churchill was of the opinion that Great Britain 
was at present outstripped by Germany, also, which was 
alleged to have 1,100 military machines while Great 
Britain had but 1,020. The proposed British increases 
would bring the number up to 1,170 by the end of 1935, 
and up to 1,310 in 1936. Winston Churchill noted that 
German industries were being thoroughly organized for 
conversion to a war basis, and that their rate for turning 
out military aircraft was greater than was possible in 
England. He declared that “ by next March, instead of 
Britain being fifty per cent stronger than Germany, the 
Reich will be fifty per cent stronger than Britain.” In 
a subsequent debate, in answer to a Labor accusation that 
the Government “was clearing for action,” Captain 
Douglas Hacking, financial secretary of the War Office, 
said that the military appropriation increase was destined 
mainly for maintenance and for experiment in coastal 
defense. 


The Chaco War.—The conflict between Bolivia and 
Paraguay took a new turn with Bolivian forces assuming 
the offensive for the first time in over a year. La Paz 
dispatches claimed important victories and announced that 
the counter Paraguayan attack had failed. Meanwhile 
diplomats continued active in their peace attempts. In 
Geneva, Bolivia’s delegate to the League of Nations voiced 
a strong criticism against Argentina and Uruguay for re- 
fusing to support the arms embargo against Paraguay 
alone. On March 20, Switzerland notified the League 
that she had raised the embargo against Bolivia in ac- 
cordance with the League’s recommendations. The 
League’s Committee on the Chaco situation adopted a 
resolution convoking a special assembly for May 20 “to 
consider the question of further application of the cove- 
nant.” The Committee hoped that in the interim Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil, and Peru would be able to arrange a 
peace parley and thus the League would not be put in 
the embarrassing position of having to consider sanc- 
tions. 


Cuban Revolt Ended.—The United States Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, Jefferson Caffery, praised the Cuban Gov- 
ernment’s handling of the recent strike. Referring to 
the economic conditions of the island, the Ambassador 
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noted the vast improvement in the wage scale which rose 
from the fifteen-cent minimum of a few years ago to 
the present eighty-cent minimum a day. “The hope of 
Cuba lies in giving the Cuban worker and the peasant a 
decent standard of living,” the Ambassador said. “ No 
satisfactory economic or political structure,” he continued, 
“can be built up on a solid basis until this situation pre- 
vails.”” Meanwhile by one drastic stroke, the military 
Governor of the Havana Province, José Pedraza, abol- 
ished all labor organization in his territory by the con- 
fiscation of the unions’ funds deposited in the banks. 
Political conspiracy was the alleged reason given for this 
action. 


Differences in Ireland.—No settlement was found for 
the. bus and tram strike which has afflicted Dublin now 
for three weeks. Government mediation was rejected by 
the strikers who also refused to return to work pending 
arbitration. The Government ordered emergency service 
manned by the Army, and planned legislation dealing with 
the present strike and designed to prevent such future 
occurrences. Antagonism to the Government was mani- 
fested by extreme Republicans and Blue Shirts on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 


Aftermath of Greek Revolution.— Following the 
crushing of the recent revolution, the arrested leaders 
were put on trial and many suspects who held political 
positions were deprived of their posts. The attitude of 
Premier Tsaldaris was to deal mildly with the offenders, 
placing the blame for the revolution on Venizelos. It was 
reported that General Metaxas was not in sympathy with 
the Premier’s readiness to condone the offenders, and in 
consequence resigned his army command. 


Uruguay Reorganizes Cabinet.—On March 19 a new 
coalition Cabinet was sworn in at Montevideo which, it 
was anticipated, would strengthen President Terra’s ad- 
ministration. Its personnel included members of five 
political parties, three of them belonging to the Herrera 
wing of the Nationalist party, the other six representing 
four branches of the Battle party. The majority wings 
of the Nationalist and Battle parties were not represented. 





Wide agitation for the abolition by law of two 
trade practices in the motion-picture industry, 
“block booking ” and “ blind buying,” has caused 
us to ask Terry Ramsaye, the authority on these 
matters, to explain just what they are. He has 
responded in “ Block Booking, Blind Buying, and 
Play Date.” 

Cardinal Fisher and Sir Thomas More will be 
canonized next month. Francis Talbot has writ- 
ten their story, and it will appear next week, 
“Fisher and More: Saints.” 

“The Washington Scene” next week will deal 
with “ Embattled Democracy.” Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing will give some reasons for the great growth 
of interest in Congress. 

















